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Winning or Losing is a Part of 
Your Responsibility 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


For years the Interstate Commerce Commission and fair-minded traffic 
authorities have considered “density of traffic” as one of the most important 
elements in rate-making. When a traffic man makes a comparison of “traf- 
fic density” between two sections of the country, he means the number 
of tons of freight carried per mile of railroad. The importance of “density” 
becomes easily apparent when one realizes that the real objective of a carrier 
is to receive a total sum sufficient to cover expenses, many of which are 
fixed, and to show a profit. In order to cover fixed expenses and to show a 
profit in a territory with a low traffic density, it is obvious that carriers 
must charge -higher rates than would be necessary in a section where a 
much larger volume of freight per mile is hauled. That’s why freight rates 
in the northern section of the country, which has a traffic density approxi- 
mately three times that of the south, were approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at lower levels than those now effective in southern 
territory. Under this principle a northern producer who ships to a southern 
point pays the lower rate while his goods move in the Northern territory and 
at the higher rate for the mileage they move in the less traveled Southern 
territory. By the same token the southern or western shippers’ goods travel 
northward at the higher rate in his territory and the lower rate in the heavy 
traveled northern section. What was “fair for the goose was fair for the 
gander” under this method, which simply applied to shipping the pricing 
rules of mass production. 

Now all this time honored and economically correct method is to be 
changed, if the Southern Governors’ Freight Rate Conference, the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, Commissioner Lee and the Southern delegation in Con- 
gress have their say. The stew has been brewing for several years, but the 
“heat” has been turned on full blast during the past 12 months. Last year 
the Southern Governors’ Conference representing the southeastern states 
lodged a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission, technically 
known as The State of Alabama, et al. vs. The New York Central Railroad 
Co. et al., wherein it sought to secure for southern shippers alone the bene- 
fits of the lower northern rates from Southern territory on a list of com- 
modities, carefully selected to arouse the least possible opposition from 
northern shippers. They reasoned that once this new rate-making principle 
was established on a few commodities it would be only a matter of time 
until the rates on all commodities of interest to the rapidly increasing indus- 
trial producers in the South, will be lowered to the northern level. The 


(Continued on page 28) 
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FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


Reform is not dead in Washington. 
It has merely taken a temporary seat 
a few rows back in the Washington 
arena that “Recovery” might show 
its shadow in the “front box” for 
the benefit of business. Proof that it 
still lives is to be found in a recent 
White House press conference when 
the President made it clear that he 
was tired of playing “second fiddle” 
to Capitol Hill conservatives; that he 
was opposed to repeal of the undis- 
tributed profits tax and other tax 
changes for the encouragement of 
business, as recommended by the Vice 
President Garner - Senator Harrison 
group, unless it could be demonstrated 
that tax receipts would be maintained 
at the present volume under a new 
set-up. According to all reports the 
President was not the father of the 
appeasement program but had it sold 
to him as a political expedient to 
assure a more prosperous nation in 
1940, hence improving chances of 
New Deal victory at the polls. 


But the gaining popularity of the 
Garner-Harrison economy and “‘com- 
mon sense in government” drive was 
too much for the President to accept 
as a non-convert to the cause. Despite 
disappointment over the unexpected 
reversal of the President’s attitude 
toward appeasement, the middle-road- 
ers and conservatives in both parties 
led by Vice President Garner and Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison will hold their posi- 
tion. Name calling may therefore be 
expected during the next few weeks. 


Another factor not exactly contrib- 
uting to an “era of good feeling” or 
business appeasement is the “stalling” 
campaign on holding hearings on pro- 
posed amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act which are being 
pressed by business and the AFofL. 
The CIO which is opposed to NLRA 
amendments has linked hands with 
certain high administration officials in 
attempts to delay the hearings before 
the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Senator Borah was responsible 
for a delay in setting a hearing date 
during a meeting the week of March 
19. He suggested postponement of the 
decision to March 28 advancing AF- 
ofL-CIO peace negotiations as the 
reason for the delay. Business and 
AFofL interests, who have been 
pushing hard for hearings, label the 
Administration sponsored peace nego- 
tiation reason as a thinly veiled excuse 


to stall hearings and thus delay the 
possibility of any amendments this 
session. The Senate Committee lines 
up on the hearing as follows: For, 
Walsh, Mass.; Donahy, O.; Taft, O.; 
Ellender, La.; Holt, W. Va.; Davis, 
Pa.; Opposed, Thomas, Utah (Com- 
mittee chairman); Pepper, Fla.; Lee, 
Okla.; Hill, Ala.; Murray, Montana; 
LaFollette, Wisconsin; and Borah of 
Idaho. The 13th member is reported 
as favoring hearings but opposed to 
doing anything that might disrupt 
peace negotiations between AFofL 
and CIO. 


At this stage it appears that busi- 
ness must continue to exert strong 
pressure on their Congressmen and 
members of the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee in order to force 
hearings this session. 


On the Fire. Pressure for labor 
legislation continues with the CIO 
clamoring for enactment of amend- 
ments to the Walsh-Healey Govern- 
ment Contracts Act. In considering 
seriously the public hearings on these 
amendments it is believed that Chair- 
man Thomas of the Senate Education 
Committee desires to complicate the 
move to force hearings on the Wagner 
Act after telling business to defend 
itself against extension of the Walsh- 
Healey Act at the same time that it 
seeks to correct inequities of the Wag- 
ner Act. Hearings on proposed 
amendments to Wage-Hour Act may 
be omitted because many House Labor 
Committee members feel that Con- 
gress already knows what amendments 
are desired by business, labor and gov- 
ernment and that such hearings would 
only delay action. Chairman Norton 
has already begun drafting an omni- 
bus bill. Conferences planned between 
business and labor representatives are 
expected to iron out any differences. 
Chairman Norton is concerned par- 
ticularly with that part of the present 
Act which leaves an employer vulner- 
able to court action even though he is 
complying with interpretations of the 
Administrator. She is said to be plan- 
ning an amendment to remedy this 
defect. A modified Government 
reorganization bill is now in the hands 
of House and Senate conferees where 
favorable action is expected soon. As 
finally passed by the Senate, the bill 
gives the President power to reorgan- 
ize various branches of the govern- 
ment (with some exceptions) to be- 
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come effective within 60 days unless 
vetoed by Congress. It includes the 
Byrd amendment, placing Congress on 
record in favor of economy. . . Hear- 
ings have been concluded on three bills 
to require correct labeling of wool 
products, with the committee appar- 
ently favoring the Martin bill (H. R. 
944) which would be known as “The 
Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939.” 
Heavy penalties are provided in case 
of incorrect labeling. Indications 
are the Barkley bill now on the Senate 
calendar, will pass and be sent to the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee 
for action. The measure provides for 
control of stream pollution through 
the Public Health Service. Repre- 
sentative Robert Allen of Pennsylvania 
has recently introduced a bill to amend 
the Guffey Coal Act to eliminate the 
Coal Commission’s price-fixing power. 
Despite denials by the White 
House and Treasury considerable talk 
is now heard in some quarters suggest- 
ing revival of processing taxes to 
finance the 750 billion dollar farm 
benefit program just passed by the 
House. House Interstate Com- 
merce Commission starts hearings on 
April 3 on three bills designed to es- 
tablish business research iaboratories in 
various colleges. Two of these would 
promote research in the fields of phys- 
ics, chemistry, metallurgy and engi- 
neering with the Commerce Depart- 
ment cooperating and the other would 
give the Interior Department guidance 
over research in developing new uses 
and markets for anthracite coal. 
As outlined in a 113-page letter to 
Congress by Commissioner Eastman, 
the L.C.C. Legislative Committee 
favored a comprehensive regulation by 
the Commission of all common carriers 
by water and all contract carriers 
competitive therewith engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce in all 
domestic trades. Hearings started 
March 28 on the Lanham Trademarks 
Bill (H. R. 4744) before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Patents Commit- 
tee. This measure is a carefully drafted 
revision of a similar Lanham bill on 
which extensive hearings were held 
last year, and has received the ap- 
proval of the N.A.M. Committee on 
Patents and Trademarks and _ the 
Board of Directors. Secretary 
Morgenthau is leaning toward freez- 
ing Social Security taxes near their 
present level until business recovery is 
(Continued on page 29) 





THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC 
STEEL CORPORATION 


Editor’s Note. This article, the 
fifty-first in a series concerning the 
background and development of 
Connecticut’s industries and their 
products, deals primarily in terms 


of the production technique and™ 


varied uses for the company’s 
product. In short, the reader will 
gain an appreciation of the eco- 
nomic value of steel castings rather 
than a knowledge of the com- 
pany’s history. 


Awakening 


UZZ-Z-Z-Z. At the first sound 
B: the alarm clock the head of 

the family leaps out of bed, dives 
into the bath room, jumps under the 
shower and out, brushes his teeth, 
shaves, dresses, eats breakfast, and de- 
parts for work in his automobile. He 
has taken much for granted, and prob- 
ably has never given a thought to the 
part the Hartford Electric Steel Cor- 
poration played in that early morning 
ritual. 

Steel castings made in this foundry 
drive machinery in clock factories in 
Connecticut. They are also essential 
elements in the machines that tufted 
the householder’s mattress and of the 
loom that made his bedroom rug. Steel 
castings are used in the presses that 
formed his tooth brush and the tube 
containing the shaving paste. The 
container of his breakfast cereal, per- 
haps, was formed in a machine manu- 
factured in Massachusetts of steel cast- 
ings from Hartford, and many of the 
component parts of his automobile 
were made possible through castings 
from the same source. 

Comforts and necessities are ac- 
cepted by the beneficiaries, thought- 
lessly, even carelessly, as a matter of 
course. To those in the “know” it is 
inspiring to be engaged in the manu- 
facture of a basic commodity which 
makes possible so many of those things 
upon which civilization, as it is under- 
stood today, depends. 


Method 


Whether or not the American pub- 
lic, bombarded by lecture, harangue, 
and soap box oratory about the ills of 


great manufacturing institutions, real- 
izes it, nevertheless it is true that the 
steel industry is a powerful factor in 
the conservation of natural resources. 
No metal goes to waste. Sooner or 
later those junked automobiles, those 
pickings of metal from the rubbish 
heap, all the metallic refuse of forge, 
machine shop, plumber, screw shop, 
ball bearing and typewriter plants 
flow back to the open hearth or elec- 
tric furnace, there to be reborn, re- 
vived, resurrected into new, strong, 
useful steel. 

Particularly is this true of the steel 
foundry, because it is, generally speak- 
ing, a local plant, drawing its prin- 
cipal raw material from, and pouring 
its sole products into the maws of 
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(Above) PHOTO of finished, 
machined and assembled propel- 
ler hub casting for experimental 
wind tunnel. Weight of finished 
casting is around 1,000 Ibs. 


(Below) SAME casting in the 
rough as it was removed from 
sand mold. The casting in this 


unfinished state weighs 3,395 
Ibs. 
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supplementary factories in a restricted 
territory. 

As implied in the corporate name of 
the company, the castings which 
emerge are manufactured in a furnace 
in which electric current is utilized 
as a source of heat. 

The raw material from which the 
steel is made consists largely of scrap 
from local metal working industries, 
and is composed of such items as trim 
from pressed metal parts, punchings, 
drop forge flashings, short ends of bar 
stock, etc. 

Broadly speaking steel manufacture 
consists of three steps: first, the melt- 
ing period in which the metal charge 
is heated to a liquid condition; second, 
the refining period, in which the 





STEAM pump cylinder casting—a 
design taxing the ingenuity of the 
foundryman to combine sound- 
ness, freedom from warpage and 
strength. The photo reveals the 
rough casting as removed from the 
sand molds, with feed heads, blind 
risers, gates and runners attached. 
Practically 50% of the metal will 
be removed before the casting is 
ready for the customer’s use. 


molten metal is purified; and, third, 
the finishing period, in which the 
molten bath is brought to the desired 
analysis, and conditioned for pouring 
into castings. 


Up to this point the metal is a 
chemical achievement, the result of 
chemical reactions taking place at 
high temperature. Although the 
temperature of the arc, which gene- 
rates the heat, is in the vicinity of 
6,000 degrees Fahrenheit, that of the 
molten bath is held to about one-half 
this reading for the very practical 
reason that higher temperatures would 
melt down the furnace structure itself. 


When the melt or “heat” is refined 
and has reached the proper temper- 
ature, the entire charge of 7,500 Ibs. 
is poured into a large preheated ladle. 
If small castings are desired the 
molten mix is transferred to small 
hand ladles from which it is poured. 

The large castings are poured from 
the big ladle. This work has to be 
exceptionally well organized for the 
metal must reach the molds as quickly 
as possible or the molten mass will 
freeze, and its freezing point is about 
2,800 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Even the layman is aware that metal 
is cast in sand molds, but few are 
aware that there are more varieties of 
sand than there are fleas on a dog. 
Only the purest quartz sand mixed 
with cereal binders and clay and with 
the correct amount of moisture added 
may be used for steel castings. Even 
then the sand must be carefully graded 
as to the size of the particles. Indeed, 
the preparation of sand prior to mak- 
ing molds satisfactory for steel cast- 
ings is a science in itself which en- 
gages the attention of metallurgists 
and research men. 

Many separate or distinct sciences 
must be understood, combined, co- 
ordinated, and applied daily to meet 
the exacting steel foundry require- 
ments. Making steel and pouring it into 
suitable sand molds are only a small 
fraction of the steps required before 
the casting has a sales value. 

Roughly, the weight billed to the 
customer is about one-half that of the 
metal which was used to produce the 
casting. The foundryman applied the 
excess metal to devices and attach- 
ments which insure soundness. Obey- 
ing with exactitude the laws of na- 
ture, steel solidifies and contracts dur- 
ing the cooling process. In cooling, a 
given section freezes from the surface 
contact with the sand inward toward 
the center. At the same time it con- 
tracts from the center to the outside. 
Unless the mold is fed by an exterior 
supply of molten metal during this 
period of cooling and contraction a 
cavity or hollow space will appear in 


portions of the casting intended to be 
solid. Much of the foundryman’s skill 
is expended in directing nature to 
remedy its own disease. 

Without going into an intricate ex- 
planation of the expedients employed, 
a perusal of the half-tone reproduc- 
tions of castings will afford a visual 
demonstration of solutions of the 
problems involved. Necessarily these 
downgates, runners, feeders, brackets, 
blind risers and other appendages must 
be removed before the casting is suit- 
able for the purposes of the customer. 

All the operations implied by the 
preceding paragraphs, including the 
removal of excess metal and of adher- 
ent sand and irregularities, are classed 
as finishing operations. They often 
necessitate more labor than that re- 
quired to mold and cast. 

Preliminary to the final cleaning the 
castings are heat treated to definite 
temperatures in order that they may 
conform to the strength requirements 
of the application. 

By far, too complex to discuss in 
this article, are such subjects as heat 
resistance, wear resistance, corrosion 
resistance, impact strength, fatigue, 
damping, or grain control. They will 
be dismissed with the mere statement 
that specifications often pertain to 
such qualities, and castings are sup- 
plied to meet such special conditions 
of service. Obviously, to meet unusual 
requirements, so-called special alloy 
steels are necessary. They are furnished 
in several varieties by the Hartford 
Electric Steel Corporation. The com- 


FLYWHEELS, press platen and small parts for a power press. Your 
jig-saw puzzles are made in presses of great strength and rigidity. 
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alloys added include molyb- 
denum, chrome, vanadium and nickel, 
sometimes alone or in combination— 
all to rigid specification. 

However, the bulk of the business 
is devoted to steel castings of com- 
mercial grade. This means that the 
metal shall be of such analysis and in 
such heat treated condition that stand- 
ard test bars representative of the 
castings will reveal a tensile strength 
in the vicinity of 70,000 pounds per 
square inch accompanied by ductility 
values of such degree that the castings 
will bend, bulge, or change dimension- 
ally to a noticeable extent before fail- 
ure. The test bar, therefore, is the 
index of the quality of the metal in 
the casting or castings. 

Before closing this question of 
strength it may be pointed out that 
the modulus of elasticity, a funda- 
mental value in engineering, is 30,- 
000,000 for steel, a figure which has 
not been surpassed by any other ma- 
terial. Upon the horizon of research 
there is no sign of any material which 
will rival steel in this respect. 

On this basis, the age of steel will 
continue for some time to come de- 
spite the great advances made in the 
field of plastics. Requirements of en- 
gineers become more and more severe. 
Castings are ordered in increasingly 
intricate designs. Inspection becomes 
more exacting. To date the foundry- 
man has held his own; indeed, has 
seen the market expand with the ex- 
panding demands of the engineer. 


Diversification 


Steel castings as made by The Hart- 
ford Electric Steel Corporation range 
in weight from an ounce to two tons 
and from small hooks to huge hous- 
ings. The castings form integral parts 
of submarines and destroyers, landing 
gears for airplanes, make possible the 
operation of modern power plants, 
and are utilized in electric motor 
frames, printing presses, machines for 
plastic molding, and globe, gate, 
strainer, relief, and safety valves. 

Although some idea has been con- 
veyed already concerning the diversity 
of castings required by a trade con- 
centrated in a small corner of the na- 
tion, the distribution of those castings 
presents a surprising picture of t 
importance of New England indus- 
tries. Marine propellers cast in this 
local industry are plowing the waters 
of the Atlantic seaboard, and Mark 
Twain’s beloved Mississippi. At this 
moment, perhaps, a mast step in a 
Gloucester fishing schooner takes the 





SAME fitting fin- 
ished except for 
machining the ex- 
act dimensions 
which will be done 


by customer. 


thrust of storm blasts off Newfound- 
land. Somewhere in shoal waters off 
South America’s coast, Hartford cast 
spud points anchor the position of a 
buoy that guides mariners safely into 
a foreign port. In far-off Russia locally 
cast steel valves contribute their bit 
to the rehabilitation of that harassed 
country. The Japanese Imperial Rail- 
way and the Manchurian Railway use 
locomotives equipped with Hartford 
cast steel safety valves. In the Persian 
oil fields are pipe lines controlled with 
Hartford valves, and in Alaska there 
are special alloy steel valves of the 
same make withstanding an internal 
temperature of superheated steam, and 
an outside temperature, at times, 60 
degrees below zero. The caissons for 
the Portland-Middletown bridge foun- 
dations were equipped with cutter 
heads cast by the Hartford Electric 
Steel Corporation. 

The greatest wind tunnel for test- 
ing airplane parts in this country, if 
not in the world, is supplied with a 
breeze ranging from a zephyr to a 
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A HIGH pressure 
steamfitting in the 
rough “as cast” 
state. 





magnified hurricane of 400 miles per 
hour, and this breeze is generated by 
an articulated propeller, the hub of 
which was cast of alloy steel in this 
same Hartford foundry. For the edifi- 
cation of readers, photographs of this 
casting are reproduced. The material 
in this casting met not only rigid 
chemical specifications, but also passed 
severe physical tests. Prior to applica- 
tion of any machine work the casting 
was subjected to careful examination 
by means of X-rays to reveal the pos- 
sible presence of internal defects. It 
was pronounced flawless. To insure 
balance at the tremendous speed at 
which the propeller must be whirled 
to generate maximum wind velocity, 
the hub casting was completely ma- 
chined, inside and out, to unusually 
close limits of precision, that the 
stress due to centrifugal force might 
be held to the values calculated by the 
designers. 

At Franconia Notch in New Hamp- 
shire, a scenic tramway, stretching to 
the top of Cannon Mountain, gives 

































































































































































AFTER planning the job the foundryman often casts a trial or pilot 


casting which he saws into small pieces in order to examine the interior 


of the metal for soundness and thickness. 


summer tourists an opportunity to be- 
hold from above a picturesque beauty 
spot in the White Mountain range, 
and, in the winter season it saves the 
skiers many a weary step uphill to 
enjoy a few seconds’ glide. Steel cast- 
ings used in the construction were 
supplied by this same Hartford con- 
cern. From the same foundry came 
the cable sockets for the international 
suspension bridge between the United 
States and Mexico, and for the sus- 
pension bridge between the United 
States and Canada at the Thousand 
Islands. 


New Developments Aid Business 

Spectacular instances such as these 
captivate the imagination, and make 
splendid publicity, but the backbone 
of the business is the inconspicuous 
ordinary casting. These matter-of- 
fact, routine castings must be reliable 
and dependable else there would be no 
star casting to talk about. Molded 
and finished individually, every cast- 
ing is a hand-made job. Although ma- 
chines are used, so far as applicable, no 
machine has been been developed for 
the steel foundry that dispenses with 
an operator. Automatic production of 
castings in steel is unknown, and it is 
dificult to conceive of standardization 
of the processes to an extent which 
will supersede human skill. Indeed, the 
steel foundryman seeks machines to 
fortify, not to abolish human skill. 

Every development in the 
scientific world seems to be reflected, 
sooner or later, in the steel foundry 
tending to increase rather than limit 
the demand for cast steel commodities. 
Judging from the expanding uses of 
plastics, there is no doubt that these 
beautiful forms of man’s industry will 
supplant many objects formerly made 
in metals, particularly pressed steel, 
but so far as the steel foundry is con- 
this new commodity has 


new 


cerned, 


E. S. GARDNER 


President of Hartford Electric 
Steel Corporation 


created a demand for steel bed plates, 
platens and die blocks, and has per- 
manently increased the market. Add- 
ing to foundry labor, the machine 
labor, the erection labor, and main- 
tenance labor, it would appear that the 
displacement of older products by the 
newer is beneficial to labor as a whole. 


Competition from Within 


Passing from the competition of 
new commodities to inter-commodity 
competition the effect has been wholly 
beneficial to the steel foundry industry 
and probably the same may be said 
for the industries with which steel 
castings compete. Steel castings are 
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made today in designs that would have 
been ruled impossible twenty years 
ago. Necessity again proved to be the 
mother of invention. Either steel 
foundries had to advance their tech- 
niques or lose their business. 


Service 


Progress appears to consist of two 
steps forward and one back, two more 
steps forward and one back. The ulti- 
mate effect is onward. On this basis, 
the Hartford Electric Steel Corpora- 
tion, since its inception, has found it 
desirable to do a reasonable amount 
of experimental work, and to cooper- 
ate with engineering bodies in the pro- 
mulgation of increasingly severe speci- 
fications and more revealing methods 
of inspection. The arrangements in 
this local foundry now permit X-ray 
inspection. Ultimately provision for 
gamma-ray examination will doubtless 
be made. 

Among the engineering societies in 
which the company holds membership 
are the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Steel Founders’ Society, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, and 
American Society for Metals. 

On a full-time basis the capacity of 
the foundry is 175 tons per month, 
which appears to approximate the de- 
mand in normal business times for the 
economic necessities of the territory 
served. 

The Hartford Electric Steel Corpo- 
ration is a steel foundry supplying the 
jobbing trade in the New England and 
New York Metropolitan districts. Lo- 
calities more remote from Hartford 


(Continued on page 29) 
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V. ROXOR SHORT, exhibit director of the Connecticut Commission on the New York World’s Fair, 
explaining to Charles E. Rolfe of the Connecticut Publicity Commission how he plants trees in model of 
Colonial village now being completed as a feature of the Connecticut Exhibit. 


CONNECTICUT ON DISPLAY 


Editor’s Note. With the opening of 
the New York World’s Fair less 
than 30 days away, Connecticut 
Industry focuses attention in this 
article on the state’s exhibit, now 
under construction. (See editor’s 
note at close of article.) 


( ‘the New "York exhibit for 
the New York World’s Fair, 
designed to show Fair visitors 

that this state is a “good place to 

live, work and play” is now nearing 
completion in the studios of V. Roxor 

Short in Westbrook. After it has been 

completed and inspected by the Con- 


necticut Commission on the New 
York World’s Fair, of which Willard 
B. Rogers of Hartford is chairman, 
the exhibit will be transported to New 
York in trucks and installed in time 
for the opening on April 30. 


The exhibit will consist of a series 
of impressive and colorful displays in 
diorama form in the Customhouse of 
the New England group of buildings 
on the Fair grounds. This group is 
centrally located on Congress Street 
just off the Court of States. The lofty 
spars of a full-size square rigged sail- 
ing ship, visible from most parts of 
the Fair, direct visitors to the New 
England exhibits. The ship, docks and 
surrounding buildings form a typical 
colonial waterfront scene. 

Many state departments have co- 


operated in planning Connecticut’s 
display, although Mr. Short, who is 
director of exhibits at Yale Univer- 
sity’s Peabody Museum, and his asso- 
ciates designed the exhibits and are 
doing the actual construction work. 
The entire project is under the super- 
vision of the commission authorized 
by the legislature and appointed by 
Former Governor Cross in June, 1937. 
The members, in addition to Mr. Rog- 
ers, chairman, are: John Cavanagh, 
Norwalk; David E. FitzGerald, New 
Haven; Frederick G. Hughes, Bristol; 
and A. E. Payson, Norwich. 


Entrance to the Connecticut exhibit 
is through a semi-circular reception 
area in the center of the Customhouse 
where a large reproduction of the state 
seal and a huge wall map of the state 
serve as focal points. Starting from 
this room, visitors will walk through 
2,400 square feet of exhibits which 
recall the state’s pioneer days and 
graphically portray Connecticut’s 
progress from colonial times, its 
achievements in industry, agriculture, 
education and government, and its 
modern recreational advantages. 


The first display along the route is 
a life-like model of a typical Connecti- 
cut town in colonial days. Almost 
ten feet square, this miniature scene 
is complete with stagecoach, tavern, 
trees, village homes and church. A 
country schoolhouse and farms are 
visible in the background, while the 
countryside’s chief source of power 
and transportation will be represented 
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by a number of miniature wax horses, 
specially modelled by R. C. Morrill, 
taxidermist at Peabody Museum. 

A scale model of Eli Whitney’s 
workshop is the next exhibit. Although 
Whitney is now chiefly known for his 
invention of the cotton gin, this dis- 
play reminds visitors that his small 
Connecticut shop was a forerunner of 
the important brass industry of mod- 
ern Connecticut. It was here that 
Whitney executed an order from the 
colonial government, in revolutionary 
war days, for a brass chain to be hung 
across the Hudson River to blockade 
the British fleet. Here, too, the in- 
ventor laid the foundation of modern 
industrial mass production methods 
by manufacturing the first pieces of 
machinery to produce interchangeable 
parts for rifles. 

A large symbolical mural of a tree 
traces the growth of Connecticut’s 
industries from its earliest days. Roots 
represent the pioneer factories and 
shops, while many branches and leaves 
show the multitude of industrial ac- 
tivities today. 

Nearby is outlined the growth of 
education in the state. Starting with 
a model of the Nathan Hale school- 
house at East Haddam, a series of dis- 
plays trace the development of Con- 
necticut schools down to the present 
day, which is represented by models 
of Yale’s Harkness Hall and one of 
the State College buildings at Storrs. 
Adjacent to the educational displays 

(Continued on page 30) 





PREPARATION FOR BARGAINING 


By LYMAN STONE HAYES, Associate of Harold Bates, 


Industrial Relations Council, Boston, Mass. 


ET us suppose that you operate a 

medium size plant. While you 

have not adopted a centralized 
industrial relations control, your re- 
lationships with your employees have 
always been on a peaceful basis. You 
have promoted activities which you’ve 
felt were beneficial to your employees, 
you’ve taken a personal interest in 
their problems, you’ve given them 
Christmas bonuses, athletic facilities, 
medical attention, and have made it 
generally known that your door was 
always open to any employee for the 
discussion of grievances or anything 
else that bothers him. As far as you 
know, your workers are entirely satis- 
fied. 

One morning you look out of your 
ofice window and you see pamphlets 
being handed to your men, and work- 
ers standing about talking in small 
groups. Your foremen come and tell 
you that representatives of one of the 
National labor organizations are or- 
ganizing a local union in your factory. 
Maybe your first reaction is one of 
fear. Are they going to pull a strike? 
Are my men becoming disloyal? May- 
be you experience a sense of dis- 
appointment that your employees are 
turning to outsiders. Maybe you be- 
come indignant, feeling that your 
workers are going to attempt to seize 
control of your business. Whatever 
your emotions are, recognize that the 
situation is one fraught with emo- 
tional possibilities, count ten, and re- 
member that the National and State 
Labor Boards forbid you to attempt 
to influence your employees in the 
choice of a bargaining agent, or to 
question them in any way regarding 
their labor affiliations, or lack of it. 
Rather, attend to your own side of the 
forthcoming negotiations. 


Don’t look upon the arrival of a 
labor union as an out-and-out indict- 
ment of your management policies, 
nor as evidence that in spite of all you 
did for them you have failed in keep- 
ing your employees’ loyalty. Rather 
than deplore the situation that you 
see approaching, prepare to enter a 
conference situation in which fact and 
fancy, reason and emotion, coopera- 
tion and negotiation, are apt to go 
along together. 


From a survey of union-manage- 
ment agreements that have been con- 
summated, you will discover that the 
terms and conditions most frequently 
negotiated consist of those dealing 
with Recognition and Representation; 
Wages; Hours; Seniority provisions; 
Grievance procedure; Overtime; Holi- 
days; Safety Rules; Notice of layoffs; 
Filling of vacancies; Duration of con- 
tract; Arbitration; Stoppages; Lock- 
outs; etc. Study as many contracts 
consummated by the union that your 
men have joined with other firms in 
your industry as possible. You might 
make up a scrapbook of paragraphs 
dealing with the various provisions, 
and use it as an aid in crystallizing 
your thoughts on the terms and con- 
ditions that will be presented to you 
by the union. This scrapbook can also 
be used later for purposes of compar- 
ing the agreement submitted by the 
union with other paragraphs dealing 
with similar situations. 


It might be advisable now to gather 
your supervisory staff around you to 
discuss the line that the representa- 
tives of the company will take in deal- 
ing with the union. Before proceeding 
to any general discussion of labor pol- 
icy, make it clear to your staff that 
labor organizations and the procedures 
of collective bargaining are here to 
stay, and instruct them specifically 
to keep hands off until such a time 
as the representatives of the union 
may request bargaining rights, or on 
the contrary—cease activity. The next 
subject for discussion might be a sur- 
vey of the present labor policies of 
the company and an adjustment of 
any weak points that show up. If 
there is a written policy in force, pos- 
sibly it needs revision to bring it in 
line with present day practice. If 
there is no written policy, plans 
should be laid to compose one. The 
personnel situation in departments 
that have been the source of any un- 
usual number of complaints should be 
surveyed. The activities of any em- 
ployee aid or service activities should 
be summarized and made ready for 
presentation. In general, the whole 
employee relations set-up should be 
viewed and discussed with an objec- 
tive attitude with the idea in mind 
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that when and if negotiations are 
started with the union; emotion and 
prejudice can be laid aside, and the 
problem approached with a business- 
like attitude. Wages, company and 
comparative organizations, trends in 
the company and in the industry, costs 
of production and living, all might 
be charted in easily understandable 
manner to help present your side of 
the story to the union or to any group 
of your employees. 


Let us suppose again. Suppose that 
the union representative has demon- 
strated to your satisfaction that a 
majority of your employees are mem- 
bers of the union. Obtain as long as 
possible ahead of the beginning of the 
actual negotiations a copy of the 
agreement that the union desires to 
enter into. Study the terms as you 
would study any business contract. 
Assume that the union is in good 
faith, and that it will live up to its 
bargain. Compare it with paragraphs 
dealing with the same terms in other 
contracts. Discuss the provisions with 
your staff. Indicate those provisions 
that you will agree to without dis- 
cussion, and concentrate on those re- 
quiring negotiation. Possibly you can 
adapt some paragraphs or groups of 
paragraphs that will express your ideas 
on the provisions with which you 
don’t wholly agree. If there are pro- 
visions you feel are entirely unreason- 
able, put yourself in the union’s posi- 
tion and try to imagine why they 
are requested. At the same time that 
you are studying the proposed con- 
tract, call together your staff and out- 
line a labor policy that, with the 
union’s consent, could become a part 
of the contract and would help to 
distinguish between purely manage- 
ment responsibility and cooperative 
responsibility. 


Then gather together your papers, 
your worksheets, your charts and pro- 
posed policy and especially your com- 
mon sense and sense of humor. Enter 
the scene of negotiations with a smile 
on your face and a pleasant word for 
each of the employee representatives, 
sit down and proceed to the task of 
the promotion of industrial harmony 
and good will. 











Editor’s Note. This is the second in 
a series of three articles by an ex- 
perienced nurseryman and writer 
depicting the advantages of estab- 
lishing an industrial garden and 
how one may be developed at 


moderate cost. The other article . 


in the series will appear in the May 
issue. 


ing but a bare piece of ground or 

a patch covered with weeds, and 
have to start “from the bottom up.” 
The first necessary move is to see that 
there is a fairly good sod in which 
things will grow. On this subject I 
will try to avoid “counsels of perfec- 
tion” which it might prove difficult or 
impracticable to carry out. An ordi- 
nary natural soil, be it sandy or clayey, 
is good enough for most things here 
recommended. If necessary it can be 
improved with commercial fertilizers 
applied as surface dressings when and 
as required. In cases of buildings which 
have recently been erected on sites 
formerly covered by old farm land 
or orchards, very little difficulty will 
be experienced in this respect, provided 
that in grading the land the builders 
have not removed or buried most of 
the good top soil, and brought the un- 
fertile subsoil to the surface. It some- 
times happens with old buildings that 
the surrounding ground is largely com- 
posed of cinders, ashes and other re- 
fuse, which must be removed and good 
soil substituted. In some cases where 
this has been considered too costly a 
proceeding, the plan has been adopted 
of renewing the soil for the flower beds 
only, covering the balance of the area 
with gravel, instead of a lawn. Good 
gravel or crushed stone varies con- 
siderably in price according to the 
locality and the distance from the 
quarries, and may cost anything from 
$8.00 to $15.00 a load. A load con- 
sists of five cubic yards, and as the 
gravel should be laid three inches deep 
to keep down weeds, this will cover 
an area of five hundred and forty 
square feet. Its appearance, however, is 
not to be compared to that of a well 
made lawn, and if the soil is not im- 
possible, a lawn is decidedly preferable. 


ET us suppose that you have noth- 


INDUSTRIAL GARDENING 


By EDWARD P. B. LAURENCE 


It will, in most cases, be found as 
cheap or cheaper to put on a layer of 
good soil to a depth of six inches, as 
to get gravel delivered. A pound of 
good mixed lawn grass seed, costing 
fifty or sixty cents will sow two hun- 
dred square feet. A good bright clean 
gravel is very suitable for paths and 
driveways. 

When sowing a lawn it should be 
remembered that you are working on 
something that you expect to be per- 
manent, or at any rate, that will last 
for several years. It is worth while to 
have the ground prepared and the seed 
sown by an experienced man who can 
be relied upon to make a good job of 
it. Possibly one of the owners, or the 
superintendent of the plant, has a gar- 
dener in his employ who can be spared 
to supervise this work. If not, any 
good reliable firm of landscape gar- 
deners or nurserymen may be able 
either to recommend a man, or to do 
the work themselves on contract. An- 
other point in connection with the 
lawn is to make sure of using good 
seed. Good, not only as regards ger- 
mination, but of the right kinds. The 
grass required to form a lawn is not 


of one variety only, as many people 
seem to imagine. A well balanced lawn 
grass seed mixture contains varieties of 
suitable character for lawns, and 
which are at their best at different 
times of the year, so that combined, 
they produce a lawn that will present 
a good appearance at all times. A first 
rate grass seed mixture such as can 
be obtained from a good seedsman 
should weigh about twenty-five 
pounds to the bushel. One hundred 
and twenty-five pounds will sow an 
acre, but if it is desired to produce a 
close sward as quickly as possible as 
much as two hundred pounds may be 
sown. If this quantity is used there 
will be less trouble with weeds as the 
thicker growth of the grass will tend 
to crowd them out. Buying lawn grass 
seed in quantity, a good mixture 
should be obtainable at from $35 to 
$45 per hundred pounds. Practically 
any good seedsman may be relied upon 
to supply fair value in grass seed for 
the prices quoted, and in this case as 
in many others, the best is—in the 
end—the cheapest. If a landscape firm 
is given the job of making the lawn, 
(Continue on page 11) 





CHEMURGIC PLASTICS 


By ROBERT D. McMILLEN, Director of Information, 


National Farm Chemurgic Council, Inc. 


Editor’s Note. Believing that the 
comparatively new “Chemurgy” 
movement promises much toward 
the economic improvement of in- 
dustry, agriculture and the entire 
nation, Connecticut Industry pub- 
lishes in this issue the second in an 
intermittent series of articles and 
news topics explaining the back- 
ground and objectives of the pro- 
gram. Future articles will tell of 
specific developments in the field 
of “Chemurgy” research. 


ERY often these days we hear 

the term “plastics” used in con- 

nection with many useful or 
decorative objects. For instance, many 
of our automatic pencils, fountain 
pens, small radio cabinets, ash trays, 
kitchen tool handles, adding machine 
housings, coasters for holding glasses, 
tooth brush handles, cigaret holders, 
bottle caps and tops, kitchen and bed- 
room clocks, flashlights and innumer- 
able other conveniences and necessities 
of modern living are made wholly or 
in part of plastic materials. 

Just what is a plastic material? Dr. 
George H. Brother of the U. S. Re- 
gional Soybean Industrial Products 
Laboratory has defined it as “a mix- 
ture or combination of organic com- 
pounds or substances, which, under 
the combined and simultaneous influ- 
ence of heat and pressure, becomes suf- 
ficiently fluid to permit forming to 
shape. Other materials, such as metals, 
may under similar conditions be in a 
plastic state, but the term “plastics” 
is reserved primarily for organic com- 
binations, usually resinous or resinlike 
condensation, polymerization, or es- 
terification products.” 

When these organic combinations 
are mixed with plasticizers, fillers, or 
like substances, according to Dr. 
Brother, the product that results is 
usually called a plastic material which 
may be shaped into the desired form. 

A great number of our plastic ma- 
terials come directly from the farm 
and the forest. From skim milk comes 
the casein that has been the raw ma- 
terial for the greater part of the pro- 
tein plastics manufactured in the past. 


For many years the production of 
casein plastics in this country has been 
relatively unimportant, its use being 
limited largely to the manufacture of 
buttons, combs and inexpensive jew- 
elry. Eight years ago the United States 
was responsible for the production of 
only about one-eighth of the world 
total, but with improvements in the 
speed of making buttons and the con- 
solidation of casein plastics plants with 
button factories our production has 
more than doubled. 

The plastic properties of casein fit 
it admirably for use as a sizing ma- 
terial for coating papers. It is also 
used in a small way in the manufac- 
ture of a material somewhat similar to 
cellophane. It is used to wrap candy 
bars. 

The most startling development in 
the use of casein has taken place in 


THE researcher in Chemurgy seeks 
both new uses for farm products 
and new crops for old, that both 
agriculture and industry may en- 
joy greater prosperity. 


Italy and Germany. Synthetic wool is 
being spun from casein! In Italy the 
product is called lanital. Casein fiber 
is being made experimentally by the 
National Dairy Products Corporation 
at a plant in Bristol, Rhode Island, at 
the present time. Lanital is softer than 
natural wool and no great objection 
has been found to its use as a substi- 
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tute for the real hair off a sheep’s back. 

A spinnable fiber, somewhat similar 
to lanital, has been made experimen- 
tally from soybean protein in the 
laboratories of one of the largest fac- 
tories in the country. The soybean is 
a versatile plant. Known in the Orient 
for centuries, but only recently grown 
in any quantity in the United States, 
the soybean has been used for animal, 
human and soil food. It makes a 
piquant sauce to go with our chow 
mein or sukiyaki, a flour for our bread, 
an oil for our paint, a sizing for our 
paper, in glues and adhesives. Its use 
in plastic materials is growing month 
by month. 


So great has been the general inter- 
est in the soybean that by this time 
almost all of us have become familiar 
with the fact that the knob on the 
gear shift lever and the door to the 
glove compartment in the dashboards 
of many of our cars are made from 
soybeans. The horn buttons and the 
headlight switches of these same cars 
are made from soybean plastics. Oil 
from the soybean is used in the enamel 
that gleams so brightly on the bodies 
of the cars as they come from the 
assembly line. Timing gears and other 
parts of the automobiles are also made 
of soybeans. Soybean meal finds im- 
portant use as a binder for briquettes 
and foundry cores. 


The achievements and the poten- 
tialities of the soybean had become so 
great by 1936 that in that year, under 
the Bankhead-Jones Act and through 
the cooperation of the Bureaus of 
Chemistry and Soils and Plant In- 
dustry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Agricul- 
tural Experiment stations of the north 
central states, the United States Re- 
gional Soybean Industrial Products 
Laboratory was established at Urbana, 
Illinois. Its purpose was to study the 
soybean agronomically and chemically 
with the object in mind of finding as 
many industrial non-food uses for soy- 
beans as possible. The work had pro- 
gressed so far in two years that, among 
other developments, Dr. O. E. May, 
director of the laboratery, recently 
made director of the million dollar 
federal regional research laboratory 
now being constructed at Peoria, was 
able to make the following statement 
in the Farm Chemurgic Journal last 
December: 














Important progress has been made 
in the development of interesting 
plastic materials from soybean pro- 
tein. It was discovered that soy- 
bean protein could be treated with 
formaldehyde solution, and when 
dried to a powder, that it possessed 
thermo-plastic properties and could 
be molded, as long as the moisture 
content was at least 5 per cent. 

This is entirely contrary to the 
literature and has not been used 
heretofore, so far as we are aware, 
by the casein plastics industry. The 
soybean protein which is commer- 
cially available today may be used 
in this process. When the protein is 
treated with formaldehyde solution 
under controlled conditions a prod- 
uct is formed that when dried, 
ground to a powder and molded 
produces a plastic that is tough, 
horn-like, transparent, of yellowish 
brown hue, and has a minimum 
water absorption. 

It does not warp nor crack and 
readily takes pigments or dyes to 
give colors ranging from greys 
through reds, yellows, greens and 
blues. When plasticized with glycols 
it flows readily but not readily 
enough in its present stage of de- 
velopment for use in _ injection 
molds. Since the material is thermo- 
plastic the mold must be chilled be- 
fore the object can be removed. 


There is another great farm source 
for plastic material. That is corn— 
plain, everyday corn—one of the few 
crops native to this hemisphere. From 
corn comes zein, a protein readily 
soluble in alcohol and possessing im- 
portant plastic properties. At the pres- 
ent time the cost of extracting the 
ten per cent of protein in corn, about 
five and a half pounds to the 
bushel, is still too high to permit com- 
petition with the present sources of 
supply of the raw materials for plas- 
tics. Corn protein is being used for 
coating and furnishing decorative fin- 
ishes in the paper and printing indus- 
tries, in adhesives, for sizing and coat- 
ing of textiles, in coatings for elec- 
trical insulation, in transparent films, 
in phonograph records, as protective 
and preservative coating for foods and 
even for a film material somewhat 
similar to cellophane. 

The most important agricultural 
material utilized by the plastics in- 
dustry up to the present time has been 
cellulose. Most of our cellulose has 
come from cotton, a recognized farm 
crop. Of late, wood has largely re- 
placed cotton as a source of supply. 





For years it has been customary to 
speak of our natural resources as com- 
ing from the soil, the mines, the seas 
and the forests, but with the increased 
interest in conservation and reforesta- 
tion, wood has come to be regarded 
more or less as a slow growing farm 
crop. This concept certainly is reason- 
able, since, unlike the minerals that lie 
beneath the surface of the earth, for- 
ests can be replenished. Especially is 
this true of the fast growing southern 
pines, so many new uses for which 


_ have been found of late. 


Thousands upon thousands of tons 
of cellulose plastic materials are used 
yearly in the production of rayon, 
cellophane, photographic film, cellu- 
loid, Pyralin, Tenite and Plastacele. 
Wood plastics with a lignin base are 
being made at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
at the Masonite plant at Laurel, Mis- 
sissippi. These all wood plastics can be 
turned, punched, tapped, sawed, drilled 
or threaded. They can be made into 
decorative panels with nearly inde- 
structible surfaces in color or to re- 
semble wood veneer. They are non- 
compressible, highly resistant to water 
and electricity, acids and alkalis, and 
are not expensive. 


Many spectacular results have come 
from the research that led to the de- 
velopment of plastic materials from 
farm raw materials. Many more are 
yet to come. It is not yet feasible for 
a Connecticut farmer to make a pair 
of stockings or a wrapper for his to- 
bacco from the trees blown down in 
his patch of woods by last Septem- 
ber’s hurricane, but at least the time 
will come when such a suggestion will 
not seem impossible of achievement. 
Once more to quote Dr. Brother of the 
U. §S. Regional Soybean Industrial 
Products Laboratory: 


It is both difficult and risky to 
attempt to predict the future, espe- 
cially in reference to business or in- 
dustry, but if anything is a safe 
bet, it is a steady increase in the 
application of farm products to the 
plastics industry. Chemical research 
has just started in this field, and 
. . » no one can deny the fact that 
the preliminary results look at least 
hopeful. A great deal more work re- 
mains to be done; much of it is 
fundamental research which is 
neither spectacular nor rapid, but if 
it is undertaken and conducted in a 
steady, efficient manner, the results 
amassed over a period of years will 
be impressive. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
GARDENING 


(Continued from page 9) 


the seed will be included in the con- 
tract, and a reputable concern may be 
depended upon to use seed that will 
produce creditable results. Except in 
the Southern States, every lawn grass 
mixture should contain some Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, Red fescue, English 
Rye Grass, and Red Top. In most 
states the law compels the dealer to 
tag his seed, not only with a statement 
of its purity and percentage of ger- 
mination, but in the case of mixtures, 
to state what varieties are included. 
The best months for sowing a lawn 
are either September or April. These 
months also happen to be the best for 
planting the flower beds, except as 
regards summer bedding, such as 
cannas, begonias and so forth, which 
are set out in May. The best time of 
the year to start developing a neglected 
plot is in August. It can then be 
cleaned, plowed, and cultivated, and 
allowed time to settle a little till about 
the middle of September. The next 
thing requiring attention is the ar- 
rangement of the flower beds and 
borders, and the planting. Fall plant- 
ing will be done best before sowing 
the lawn, as the ground around the 
beds will be trampled quite a lot dur- 
ing the progress of the work. If the 
planting is pushed during September, 
the grass seed may be sown the same 
fall. If not, it must be deferred until 
the following April. 


YOU CAN HAVE BEAUTY 
TO LOOK AT 
— AND PROFITS TOO 


If you permit a 40-year-old 
Connecticut nursery company to 
“lift the face” of the landscape 
around your factory or office. The 
beauty will come in the flowering 
season to bring profits in content- 
ment to you and your employees 
and a more widespread apprecia- 
tion of your success by the general 
public. Suggestions freely offered. 


BURR NURSERIES 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Connecticut 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven a Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAITIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 
McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 


An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 


General Offices Taunton, Mass. 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 
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NEWS FORUM 


Scovill Licensed to Make New 
Product. The Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, brass manufacturers of 
Waterbury, have just recently closed 
a licensing agreement to make the 
Phillips Recessed Head Screw, a com- 
paratively new development which is 
said to employ a principle which 
makes possible much faster assembly 
work than with slotted screws. Many 
nationally-known manufacturers of 
motor cars, aircraft, electrical ap- 
pliances and various wood and metal 
products are said to be employing this 
new type screw. At the recent auto 
show in New York, it was conserv- 
atively estimated that two out of three 
of the new models use Phillips Re- 
cessed Head Screws on door hinges, 
window mouldings and other screw- 
fastened parts. Such famous aircraft 
as the new Boeing Atlantic Clipper 
and the Douglas DC-4 are said to be 
employing Phillips Screws in their 
assemblies. The Phillips Screws are also 
widely used in washing machines. 


xk 


Famous Train to Visit Hartford. 
The famous “Coronation Scot,” 
Europe’s most famous train with all 
the latest streamlined equipment, 
which will be exhibited at the New 
York World’s Fair from April 30 to 
October 31, started a tour of 37 cities 
on March 21, and is scheduled to visit 
Hartford between 12 a. m. and 1:00 
p- m. on April 14 and New Haven 
between 3:00 and 8:00 p. m. on the 
same day. In both instances the train 
will be on display at or near the sta- 
tion in these two Connecticut cities 
where all visitors may view it con- 
veniently. 
xx** 

Death of John J. Conway. John 
Joseph Conway, 60, vice president of 


the Acme Shear Company of Bridge- 
port, died suddenly of a heart attack 
on February 19 while on a New York 
bound train near the South Norwalk 
railroad station. Enroute to Newark 
airport where he was to take an air- 
plane for Chicago for his annual busi- 
ness trip to that city, he was taken ill 
with a heart ailment shortly after the 


. train left the Bridgeport station and 


died before reaching Norwalk. 

In addition to his duties as vice 
president of the shear company, Mr. 
Conway was treasurer and sales man- 
ager of the company, treasurer of the 
E. W. Carpenter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and a director of the Black Rock 
Bank, all of Bridgeport. He was a 
member of many clubs in Bridgeport. 

Mr. Conway was born in New 
Haven, son. of the late Frank J. and 
Annie Kane Conway. At the age of 
10 he moved with his parents to 
Bridgeport where he attended St. Au- 
gustine’s Parochial School and a busi- 
ness school before becoming associated 
with the Acme Company as office boy. 


xk 


Bristol Introduces New Flow Ratio 
Control. The Bristol Company of 
Waterbury, has just recently intro- 
duced a new Flow Ratio Controller 
which keeps the rate of flow of one 
fluid in definite ratio to the flow of 
a second fluid. Another feature of 
these controllers is an arrangement 
which permits changing the ratio at 
any time by simply turning a knob on 
the outside of the case. 

A 5:1 ratio between the flow of 
air and fuel gas, a 4:1 ratio between 
the flow of natural gas and artificial 
gas, a definite ratio between two differ- 
ent kinds of gases in a furnace, or a 
definite ratio between the lean oil and 
wet gas entering as an absorber—all 


Opinion of an Authority 


FRUIT OF 
THE LOOM 


these are some of the useful applica- 
tions for Bristol’s new instruments 
which are described in their revised 
catalog No. 1051. 


xk 


Chance Vought Moves to Strat- 
ford. The manufacturing activities of 
the Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corporation will 
be moved within the next few months 
from East Hartford to Stratford, 
where it will occupy jointly with the 
Sikorsky Aircraft division the present 
Sikorsky factory. The Chance Vought 
division manufactures naval _air- 
planes. 

The Hamilton Standard Propellers 
division in East Hartford will then be 
moved to the vacated Chance Vought 
plant, and the Pratt and Whitney en- 
gine division will be expanded to oc- 
cupy the present Hamilton Standard 
factory, which directly adjoins the 
engine plant. 

In his announcement of the move, 
Donald L. Brown, president of United 
Aircraft Corporation. said, in part, 
“We have been giving careful consid- 
eration to the problem of increasing 
our engine and propeller production to 
meet the expanding demands both of 
National Defense and commercial 
aviation. Orders now on our books and 
in prospect for engines and propellers 
make it imperative that additional 
space be made immediately available 
to the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft and 
Hamilton Standard Propellers divi- 
sions. Under the new arrangement the 
Pratt & Whitney division will have 
available 100,000 sq. ft. of additional 
floor space, and the Hamilton Stand- 
ard Propellers division in the Vought 
factory will have available 44,000 sq. 
ft. of additional space. The present 
Sikorsky factory will be enlarged as 


When Mr. John W. Power saw the packaging job we did 
for FRUIT OF THE LOOM, he wrote us: 


“When I say that it’s the best job of process printing on box- 
board I have seen in thirty-five years, I mean it is the best 
job I’ve ever seen, as that is the time I have been in 

the printing business.” 


e Eidrall eh! 


NOTE: Mr. Power is New England Manager 


of International Printing Ink Corporation. 
His office is in Boston. : 





necessary to meet the manufacturing 
needs of the combined Vought and 
Sikorsky divisions. For some time the 
two airplane divisions, although phys- 
ically separated in East Hartford and 
Stratford, have been jointly adminis- 
tered, and the consolidation of their 
physical facilities is expected to pro- 
vide increased efficiency in their oper- 
ations, 

“The entire plan has been worked 
out on the fundamental policy of in- 
creasing manufacturing facilities for 
immediate requirements with the min- 
imum expenditures for additional 
plants. 

“It is confidently expected that the 
movement of Vought employes to 
Stratford will be rapidly offset by in- 
creases in the personnel of the Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft and Hamilton 
Standard Propellers divisions.” 


xk 


Day Makes Statement on Tax 
Burden. Ralph E. Day, president of 
the Bridgeport Brass Company de- 
clared in the company’s 73rd annual 
report to stockholders, released March 
2, that “it is important, in the light 
of the mounting national debt, for the 
stockholders to realize that as the tax 
burden becomes disproportionately 
heavy so is the company’s effective 
contribution to the economic well- 
being of the nation definitely affected.” 

“The operating loss suffered by the 
company last year serves to eliminate 
from our tax burden an amount 
usually included for the payment of 
income taxes, and the over-all tax 
burden is thus correspondingly less 
than in 1937. It still constitutes how- 
ever, a substantial item and, as shown 
in the report, is equivalent to $.36 per 
share of capital stock outstanding.” 

Mr. Day also called attention to the 
completion during the year of a new 
mill office and laboratory building and 
a new $4,500,000 rolling mill which, 
he pointed out, is now in complete 
operation. 

“Fulfillment of the promise of in- 
creased activity this year in the build- 
ing and automotive industries and the 
possibility of the expansion of public 
utility facilities, either as a part of a 
national defense program or other- 
wise, would prove beneficial to the 
non-ferrous metals industry,” Mr. 
Day declared. 

x*wrk 


House Military Group Visits P. & 
W. Aircraft. With the federal gov- 
ernment preparing to spend millions 
of dollars on warplanes, a subcommit- 


tee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, headed by Representative J. 
Buell Synder of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man, flew to Hartford, Monday, 


March 13 in an army transport plane - 


where they made a tour of the United 
Aircraft Corporation plant in East 
Hartford. The committee was met by 
the Senior Vice President, Eugene E. 
Wilson and officials of the United Air- 
craft. The party was escorted on a 
tour of inspection by President Don- 
ald L. Brown and J. Carleton Ward, 
Jr., vice president. 

Said Chairman Synder, “we are 
planning to spend $110,000,000 on 
army aircraft equipment within the 
next three years, and we want to see 
the equipment and the manufacturers 
first hand.” 

Other members of the committee 
included in the party were: Represen- 
tatives Dave Terry of Arkansas, Delane 
Powers of New Jersey and William J. 
Miller of Connecticut. They were ac- 
companied by Col. C. L. Tinker of 
the Army Air Corps. 

a 


Sportsmen Hold Conference. The 
Connecticut State League of Sports- 
men’s Clubs held its first conservation 
conference at the Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford, Saturday, March 14, with some 
350 persons in attendance during the 
day and 250 at the banquet session in 
the evening. 

W. T. Little of Manchester, presi- 
dent of the League, welcomed the 
delegates at the mornng session which 
heard Lyle Thorpe, aquatic biologist 
for the State Board of Fisheries and 
Game. He spoke on the pond survey 
completed under the auspices of the 
Board during the past summer. Other 
speakers during the morning session 
included Roger E. Corbett, director, 
Extension Service, Connecticut State 
College; Neil M. Hosley, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Forestry, 
Connecticut State College; and A. L. 
Lamson, Game Division, State Board 
of Fisheries and Game. Dr. Russell P. 
Hunter, Superintendent, State Board 
of Fisheries and Game addressed the 
noonday session. 

The chief speaker at the afternoon 
session was Dr. Gardiner Bump, super- 
intendent of game, New York State 
Conservation Department. Dr. Bump, 
a recognized authority on ruffed 
grouse, spoke on that subject. Other 
speakers to appear in the afternoon 
program were: Professor A. E. Moss, 
Connecticut State College; Leo A. 
Luttringer, Jr., Pennsylvania State 
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Game Commission; Ray E. Benson, 
More Game Birds in America Founda- 
tion, New York City; and Professor 
H. H. Chapman, School of Forestry, 
Yale University, New Haven. 

Speakers at the banquet session in- 
cluded: I. T. Quinn, American Wild- 
life Federation; Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, 
Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Among the honor guests at the ban- 
quet session were: The Honorable Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin, Governor of Con- 
necticut; The Honorable Donald 
Fraser, State Senator, and chairman of 
the Committee on Fisheries and Game; 
The Honorable R. N. Clark, House of 
Representatives, chairman, Committee 
on Fisheries and Game; and the Com- 
missioners of the State Board of Fish- 
eries and Game. 

xk 


Muir Stresses Public Relations to 
Employers. Malcolm Muir, publisher 
of Newsweek, and former head of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company of 
New York, outlined the manufac- 


turers’ part in “selling the capitalistic 
or free enterprise system to America” 
at the annual meeting of the Employ- 
ers’ Association of Hartford County, 
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held at the Hartford Club, Thursday 
evening, March 9. 


Public Relations, Mr. Muir ex- 
plained, do not mean “whitewashing 
the faults of industry, or putting 
something over in a sly manner,” but 
telling the truth to the public about 
industry. 


“Today business men are coming 
back into style, but they’ve been as 
outmoded as the dodo, so far as public 
popularity was concerned, for the last 
five or six years. Today ‘appeasement’ 
and ‘cooperations’ fill the air, and after 
the public’s bitter disillusionment, the 
pendulum of public thinking swings 
toward business People want 
to think the best about business be- 
cause they’ve come to realize that busi- 
ness has something very personal to 
do with their own and their family’s 
welfare. Recent surveys show this 
trend, that the public is being more 
fair-minded about business but 
American industry is going to have to 
continue selling itself as time goes on, 
or suffer the loss of confidence that 
goes with public distrust built upon 
lack of understanding. You have a 
sight more favorable employee attitude 
than you realize. Why then don’t 
more of us talk to our employees and 
the public? It is the job of public rela- 
tions to tell them.” 


He asserted “Each manufacturer, 
each business man has a dramatic story 
of the greatest importance, to tell to 
the community in which he is located. 
It is the story of jobs created, of pay- 
rolls which are the life-blood of any 
community. It is the story of taxes 
paid, which help support the civic and 
educational activities of the commu- 
nity. I urge you to get out and tell 
that story, no matter how huge or 
small it may be. Public relations are 
based on human values, and you must 
make your contributions to the sum 
total. What you can do may not seem 
so very important when viewed alone, 
but when thousands of business men 
make their contributions all over the 
country, a different picture will ap- 
pear.” 


Toward the close of his talk, Mr. 
Muir pointed out that the art of pub- 
lic relations may be summed up in a 
few words: “Do good and speak about 
it yourself, We must think i 
terms of custodianship of the capital- 
istic system, and public relations are an 
indispensable, continuing and _per- 
manent part of that system. Industry 
must keep in the good graces of the 
public, and having a good story to 


-were elected as follows: 


promote, do it constructively and con- 
sistently.” 
Preceding the dinner was a recep- 
tion from 6:00 to 6:30 p. m. and im- 
mediately thereafter, prior to Mr. 
Muir’s address, was a business meeting 
presided over by Newton C. Brainard, 
president of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion. Sidney E. Cornelius, secretary, 
read the auditor’s report. John A. 
Roberts, president, The Smith-Worth- 
ington Saddlery Company presented a 
panel of officers and directors who 
Newton C. 
Brainard, president, Case, Lockwood 
and Brainard Company; Edward M. 
Baldwin, president, Baldwin-Stewart 
Electric Company; Winthrop Whit- 
ney, president, Whitney Chain and 
Manufacturing Company; Charles L. 
Taylor, president, Taylor and Fenn; 
Charles B. Cook, vice president, Royal 
Typewriter Company; John R. Cook, 
president, Arrow-Hart and Hegeman; 
Rupert G.. Bent, president, R. G. 
Bent Company; Samuel M. Stone, 
president, Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. 
Company; John A. Roberts, president, 
Smith-Worthington Saddlery Com- 
pany; Bernhard Lyon, Jacob Lyon and 
Sons; Joseph S. Stackpole, president, 
Stackpole, Moore and Tryon Com- 
pany; William A. Purtell, president, 


Billings and Spencer Company; Philip 
C. Steiger, vice president, Albert 
Steiger, Inc.; James W. Knox, presi- 
dent, of the First National Bank; and 
William J. Goltra, secretary-treasurer 
of G. O. Simons, Inc. 

.The meeting concluded with the 
screening of a sound film produced by 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
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graph Company, showing dramatically 
how communications were restored 
after the September hurricane in New 
York and New England. Approxi- 
mately 95 members and guests of the 
Employers’ Association were present. 


x**wk 


Gas Taxes Reach High Figures. 
Taxpayers of Connecticut have paid 
$92,413,000 in state and federal gaso- 
line taxes since the first gas tax was 
enacted in that state 20 years ago, 
according to E. T. Coleman, secretary 
of the Connecticut Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee. 

The state gasoline tax was first in- 
augurated in Connecticut in 1921, and 
since that time it has cost the tax- 
payers $74,287,000 for the state taxes 
plus an estimated $18,126,000 since 
the federal levy was inaugurated in 
1952. 

xk 


Park Made Head of Goodyear. 
Charles M. Park, treasurer of the 
Goodyear Rubber Company of Middle- 
town for the past several years, has 
just been elected president of the com- 
pany and reelected treasurer. Harold S. 
Guy, who has held the post of presi- 
dent for several years, was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Arthur V. McDowell was reelected 
vice president and Philip E. Reilly 
secretary. L. R. Smith, was named as- 
sistant treasurer. 
x*xk* 


Scovill Shows Loss for 1938. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company and 
subsidiaries, reported for 1938 a net 
loss of $31,920 after depreciation, in- 
terest, amortization, federal, state and 
foreign income taxes and _ other 
charges. This compares with a net 
profit for 1937 of $1,457,782. 

Net sales for 1938 amounted to 
$25,491,199 against $34,360,861 in 
1937. 

xk ke 


Wadhams Heads Sanitary Paper. 
General Sanford H. Wadhams of Tor- 
rington, head of the State Water Com- 
mission was recently elected president 
of the Sanitary Paper Mills, Inc., of 
East Hartford, to succeed the late 
Frank R. Appelt, also of Torrington. 

At the same meeting of the board, 
Franklin E. Coe was elected a direc- 
tor to succeed Mr. Appelt. Other of- 
ficers are Robert L. Sengle, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and R. C. Comins, 
treasurer. 

The board also voted to proceed im- 
mediately with installation of an addi- 


tional paper machine at the Burnside 
Mills, to take care of the company’s 
expanding business. Some 25 addi- 
tional employes are to be added when 
work is completed by the contractors, 
Bartlett, Brainard Company, of Hart- 
ford. 
x k * 


Bridgeport Brass Reports to Work- 
ers. In addition to its regular annual 
report to stockholders, the Bridgeport 
Brass Company has issued to all em- 
ployes a similar report on operations. 
Mailed to all employes at the same 
time the regular report was sent out, 
this type of report was the first of its 
kind to be issued by the company. 

Following closely the stockholders’ 
report, the one to employes presents in 
informal, non-technical terms the 
company’s balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31 and the income statement for 
the year. In addition, a 10 year record 
of operations is presented, during 
which time the report shows a total 
of $32,928,913 paid to employes in 
wages. 

In a foreword, President Ralph E. 
Day declared: “The workers and the 
owners have exactly the same interest 
and are equally dependent one upon 
the other. As a matter of fact, the 
workers and owners are very much 
the same kind of people, for this com- 
pany is not owned by one or two so- 
called ‘rich men’, but by approxi- 
mately 8,000 persons living in every 
state in the Union, with average hold- 
ings of less than 120 shares. 

“No matter how good the plant and 
equipment may be, a company cannot 
succeed unless the workers are efficient 
and on the other hand, no matter how 
hard the workers try, they cannot be- 
come effective without the proper 
plant facilities.” 
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Wheeler Buys Welding Machine 
Firm. Gardner E. Wheeler of 64 
Marvel Road, New Haven, recently 
purchased the United Welding and 
Machine Company of 453 Chapel 
Street, that city, and subsequently 
changed its name to the G. E. Wheeler 
Company. 

Under the new management the con- 
cern will specialize in the fabrication 
of steel and non-ferrous metals. A 
trained engineering staff has been se- 
lected, it is understood, to help the 
trade in solving engineering and main- 
tenance problems, as well as designing 
and building equipment by the latest 
welding practices. 

Mr. Wheeler, a native of Vermont, 
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is well-known in manufacturing 
circles throughout the state, having 
located in Hartford at the beginning 
of the automotive industry. Later he 
moved to New Haven and organized 
and managed the radiator division for 
the former English and Mersick Com- 
pany. After severing his connections 
in 1920 with this concern, he organ- 
ized the Wheeler Metal Products Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, to manufac- 
ture accessories for the automotive in- 


dustry. 
xx*rk 


American Chain Profits Shrink in 
1938. The annual report of the 
American Chain and Cable Company, 
Inc., and subsidiaries for 1938 shows 
net profit of $841,169 after all deduc- 
tions, or equal after dividend require- 
ments on 57,384 shares of 5 percent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock 
outstanding at the close of the year, 
to 56 cents a share on 987,436 no- 
par shares of common stock. This 
compares with net profit of $3,042,- 
075 in 1937, equal to $2.79 a share 
on common stock. 


x *k * 


Gray Gets New Phone Orders. The 
Gray Manufacturing Company, for- 
merly known as the Gray Telephone 
Pay Staton Company, has recently re- 
ceived an order for 608 large type 
prepayment telephone pay stations 
from the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, according to Leicester H. Lan- 
caster, secretary. The company is also 
said to be in receipt of other orders 
from independent telephone com- 
panies. 

Prepayment and postpayment tele- 
phone stations will continue to be im- 
portant products of the company, Mr. 
Lancaster reported. 
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Homework Regulations to Become 
Effective in April. The revised regu- 
lations governing the keeping of rec- 
ords by employers of industrial home- 
workers under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, originally scheduled to be- 
come effective March 15, became ef- 
fective April 1. Announcement of the 
postponement was made by Wage and 
Hour Administrator Elmer Andrews 
on March 14. Mr. Andrews had de- 
layed the effective date in order that 
all employers might have full time to 
become familiar with the regulations 
and obtain the handbooks from state 
and regional offices of the Wage and 
Hour Division. The revised regulations 
were announced in mid-February. 
They require the use of a new hand- 














book in keeping records of home- 
workers. 
xx 


Niles-Bement Elects New Vice 
Presidents. Clayton R. Burt, presi- 
dent of Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
announced on March 13 that the 
Board of Directors on March 11 had 
appointed Charles M. Pond and Hu- 
bert D. Tanner as vice presidents of 
the company. 

In addition to their new responsi- 
bilities, both men will continue their 


present duties, Mr. Pond as manager ° 


of the Small Tool and Gage Depart- 
ments, and Mr. Tanner as manager of 
the machinery department. Both men 
are veterans, Mr. Pond having been 
with the company 36 years and Mr. 
Tanner 19 years. 

Mr. Pond was first associated with 
the company in 1903 as an appren- 
tice after graduating from Columbia 
University. Three years later he was 
transferred into the Sales Department 
in New York City and in 1909 was 
sent to Cleveland where he opened 
the company’s first small tool store, of 
which there are now 13 in the larger 
cities throughout the country. In 1914 
he was recalled to Hartford to become 
sales manager of the Small Tool Divi- 
sion and in 1919 was made assistant 
manager of the division. He became 
manager in 1923 and five years later 
was appointed manager of the small 
tool and gage departments. 

He is a member of the Indian Hill 
Country Club, the Columbia Alumni 
Club of Hartford, the Hartford Golf 
Club and the Hartford Chamber of 


Commerce. 


Mr. Tanner was born in Pawcatuck, 
Rhode Island, and educated in mechan- 
ical engineering at Brown University 
and also attended the Rhode Island 
School of Design. He was first em- 
ployed by Brown & Sharpe of Provi- 
dence for eight years as an engineer 
in both machine and tool designing. 
He first came to Pratt and Whitney 
Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
in 1920 as an engineer and has been 
with the company continuously since 
that time. 

x k * 


McKesson, Robbins Sales Holding 
Up. According to a recent statement 
by William J. Wardell, trustee of Me- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., the com- 
pany’s total sales for January, 1939, 
based on preliminary figures, were 
$12,070,120 against $12,132,357 in 
January, 1938. The decrease of one- 
half of one per cent compared with a 





drop in December of 3.99 percent 
from the like month in 1937. 
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Council Creates Invitation Design. 
The New England Council, all New 
England Development organization of 
Boston, has just recently created and 
copyrighted the design or official sym- 
bol of New England’s participation in 
the New York World’s Fair, as shown 
below: 
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This participation represents an in- 
vestment on the part of the states of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut of 
nearly $200,000. In order to cash in 
on this investment, the Council feels 
it is necessary for New England busi- 
ness in particular, to carry to every 
part of the country the two messages 
embodied in the design. In order to do 
this the Council urges manufacturers 
and other business organizations to in- 
corporate this design in their national 
advertising and promotion literature as 
well as to purchase a supply of design 
stamps for affixing to letters sent to 
their customers and prospects through- 
out the nation. 
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State Health Department Offers 
Aid. In order to secure more wide- 
spread compliance with an amendment 
to Regulation No. 280 of the Sanitary 
Code of Connecticut, the Bureau of 
Occupational Diseases of the Con- 
necticut State Department of Health, 
offers its assistance to consulting in- 
dustrial architects and engineers, sheet 
metal contractors, manufacturers of 
fan and air handling systems, and to 
the purchaser of any industrial ex- 
haust ventilating system. The amend- 
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ment reads: “Before any person, firm, 
corporation or other employer shall 
undertake any actual construction in 
connection therewith, the State De- 
partment of Health shall be notified 
of any contemplated replacement, ex- 
tension, or new installation of any in- 
dustrial exhaust ventilating system for 
the removal of dust, fumes, vapors, 
mists, or gases, which may affect the 
health of workers.” 

Since it is a difficult matter to 
change a sheet metal exhaust system 
after it has once been installed with 
all appurtenances in order to conform 
with specific health standards required 
by regulation No. 281, and also be- 
cause such aftermath corrections are 
expensive to the purchaser, the Bureau 
of Occupational Diseases urges pur- 
chasers of such systems, including 
executives and engineers and con- 
tractors who design or install them, to 
avail themselves of the department’s 
consulting service. Through a whole- 
hearted acceptance of this cooperative 
plan, Dr. Albert S. Gray of the De- 
partment believes it will assure ma- 
terial savings to the purchaser in the 
installation of the proper equipment 
while producing results in conformity 
with the regulations. At the same time 
this plan should produce better work- 
ing conditions conducive to the health 
and morale of workers, as well as re- 
duce the cost of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 


xk * 


Forty Plus Club Shows Accom- 
plishment. “Forty Plus—What It Is 
and Does” as set forth in a previous 
issue of this publication has today sev- 
eral accomplishments to its credit that 
have been achieved by this unusual and 
worthwhile organized effort. It has 
been reported that, to date, approxi- 
mately thirty-six job openings have 
been uncovered, and eleven men re- 
established in business through the ac- 
tivities of the Hartford Chapter. 

“Talent is more important than age 
and nothing can replace experience” is 
born out by the above facts. “Forty 
Plus” of Hartford reports that it is 
in need of additional quality manpower 
to build up the depleted membership 
roles in order that it may continue 
doing its part in filling the demand of 
business for executive manpower and 
to carry on successfully the activities 
of the organization. Those interested 
in securing applicants and prospective 
members should write Forty Plus, 
Hartford Y. M. C. A. 

(Continued on page 31) 





Accurate Analysis Increases 


Export Sales 


By ROYAL H. MILLER, Assistant Export Manager, 





Editor’s Note. This is the eleventh 
in a series of articles by veteran 
export men. Mr. Miller, like the 
majority of other writers of this 
series, is a member of the Associa- 
tion’s Foreign Trade Committee. 








NE of the most important fac- 
tors in developing a successful 
export business, and one fre- 

quently overlooked or given insuffi- 
cient study, is the importance of ac- 
curate analysis for developing export 
sales. 

It is not my thought to attempt, 
in this brief article, to outline a com- 
plete sales analysis program, but rather 
to suggest a few thoughts provocative 
of an indication of the importance of 
accurate analysis. 

It need hardly be reiterated that the 
securing of active export representa- 
tives and distributors requires careful 
thought. It is often better to have no 
representation in a market than to 
have inactive or poor representation. It 
is expensive to change representatives, 
but beyond that, frequent changes 
breed a question regarding the reliabil- 
ity of the firm making the change. 

It is wise policy, and time saving 
in the long run also, to so thoroughly 
analyze a market in the beginning, 
that one can be sure the best available 
representative or distributor has been 
secured for the product to be sold. 
There can be no contradiction of the 
value of analysis on the spot, but often 
considerable time and foot work can 
be saved for the man analyzing on the 
ground, by preliminary analysis. Then 
too, a large proportion of our export 
business has been developed by mail, 
and without the assistance of “ 
ground” analysis. 


on-the- 


Dictaphone Corporation 


We have developed a plan of pre- 
liminary analysis that is interesting, 
inexpensive, and effective. The best 
proof that it is effective has been that 
“on-the-ground” analysis has con- 
firmed our preliminary paper analysis. 

Our distribution overseas is through 
exclusive distributors who purchase 
our product, carry it in stock, and 
provide service, as well as sell. These 
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distributors, for the most part, spe- 
cialize in office appliance lines, selling 
such things as typewriters, adding and 
calculating machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, and office Surmienes. in addi- 
tion to dictating machines. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce in Washington pub- 
lishes a list of office appliance im- 
porters and dealers in almost every 
world market. That list, arranged 
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geographically by cities, contains the 
name, address, and general information 
regarding firms in each given market. 
If we want to analyze a new market, 
or are considering a change of distrib- 
utors in an established market, we 
send for the list of importers and deal- 
ers in that particular market. 

This list, as supplied from Wash- 
ington, covers the general classifica- 
tions of “Office Equipment,” includ- 
ing not only those distributing office 
machines, but also those distributing 
filing supplies, and other office neces- 
sities. 

Our first step is to check on the list 
of importers and dealers, the names of 
those firms listed as handling business 
machines. We then secure from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, World Trade Directory 
Reports on those names and then ac- 
tively start our analysis of the mar- 
ket. Across the top of our. analysis 
page we list, in individual columns, 
the names of firms within a given city 
or market that appear, from the 
World Trade Directory Reports, to be 
likely prospects for consideration. 
Then, in a column at the left, we list 
under each other, these headings: Ter- 
ritory, Branches, Date Established, 
Age , Nationality, Number 
of Salesmen, Number of Employees, 
Capital, Annual Sales, General and 
General Reputation. 





After eliminating from the World 
Trade Directory Reports, any names 
which it is quite evident are not 
worthy of consideration, or worthy 
of secondary consideration only, we 
fill in, under the firm name, and be- 
side the appropriate heading, the in- 
formation given on the World Trade 
Directory Reports. Then, under the 
headings given in the left-hand col- 
umn, we list the names of other Amer- 
ican manufacturers represented by the 
firms under analysis, indicating by a 
check mark, in the appropriate col- 
umn, the name of the firm represent- 
ing that manufacturer. This continues 
on until we have listed our apparent 





primary prospects for potential distrib- 
utors. 


Then, on a second mimeographed 
page we have listed the names of other 
American manufacturers of business 
machines. After completing our anal- 
ysis on page one, we check, on page 
two, the names of other manufactur- 
ers as an indication of the extent of 
the analysis made. If there are too 
many names unchecked on the second 
page, it is an indication that our anal- 
ysis is incomplete, and may require 
the securing of additional World 
Trade Directory Reports on other 
names not previously analyzed. 


With the analysis made we now 
have a very definite basis of compari- 
son, for laid out on the one page are 
the firms that appear to be worthy 
of consideration as potential distrib- 
utors in that market. By listing the 
same factors under each name, we 
have a common basis of comparison, 
which, in many cases, indicates the 
outstanding distributor in the market, 
and the lines that they are handling. 
Uusually, when this analysis has been 
laid out on paper, it is a simple matter 
to list a number 1, 2, 3 choice as a 
potential distributor in that market. 


However, it must be recognized 
that this analysis is, by no means, the 
end in itself. For example, it is quite 
possible that there may be a newly es- 
tablished distributor in the market, 
not listed on the list of office equip- 
ment importers and dealers. It is also 
quite possible that there may be a dis- 
tributor worthy of consideration, but 
not, at the time of analysis, handling 
business machines. 


It is relatively simple, however, to 
check with other manufacturers, 
banks with branches or correspondents 
in the market under analysis, export 
trade papers, and others, to secure 
supplementary information, and, a 
more definite expression of opinion 
regarding those firms that the anal- 
ysis has indicated must be considered. 


On a trip, currently in process, 
analysis on the ground has confirmed 
a preliminary analysis of this kind in 
two countries. 

While I have referred to our par- 
ticular use of this method of analysis, 
it can be applied with equal effective- 
ness to other lines sold in the sa 
way, or it can be used for preliminary 
analysis in locating manufacturers’ 
representatives on a given line, or it 
might also be used in determining the 
comparative value of importing cus- 
tomers in a market. 


In 1939, accurate analysis is a fun- 
damental for greater export sales. 


xkkk 


Joint Meeting in Bridgeport. Some 
23 export men were present at the 
joint meeting of the Foreign Trade 
Committee of the Association and the 
Export Managers Club of Bridgeport, 
held at the University Club, Bridge- 
port, Thursday evening, March 16. 

Chairman Bryan of the Associa- 
tion’s Foreign Trade Committee turned 
the meeting over to Harold G. Far- 
well, president of the Export Man- 
agers Club of Bridgeport who pre- 
sided. 

The most dramatic highlight of the 
evening was a five minute discussion 
of current business conditions in Cuba, 
Haiti and Jamaica by John F. De- 
ment, export manager, Dictaphone 
Corporation. The “high” moment oc- 
curred after Royal H. Miller assistant 
export manager of Dictaphone, who 
had previously arranged for a number 
of five minute discussions at the meet- 
ing, announced that Mr. John F. De- 
ment would speak. All was quiet— 
everyone looking around for Mr. 
Dement,—then suddenly a voice came 
“out of the wall’, it seemed. It was 
Mr. Dement’s, recorded on a Dicta- 
phone record coming through an am- 
plifier. He had dictated the cylinder 
at his hotel in Cuba, sending it by air 
mail to Mr. Miller just in time for the 
meeting. His remarks addressed direct 
to the committee were both colorful 
and timely, as well as informative. 

Others who participated in the brief 
discussions included Mr. Miller, Mr. 
J. M. Schaeffer, export manager, The 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company of Waterbury; Mr. A. 
Ribadeneyra, export manager, The 
Bridgeport Screw Corporation, Bridge- 
port; Mr. Wm. H. Spencer, export 
manager, Sargent and Company, New 
York City; Mr. A. Bordes, export 
manager, The Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport; Mr. M. Schwartz, Neva 
Clog Products Company, Bridgeport. 

During the executive session discus- 
sions took place on subjects as fol- 
lows: Captain Robert Dollar Award; 
Licensing of Ocean Freight Forward- 
ers; Restriction of American Ex- 
ports to Argentina; and Exchange 
Situation in Chile. 


xk kk 
April Meeting Scheduled. The April 


meeting of the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Committee is scheduled for 
April 20 at the Waterbury Club, 
Waterbury and the May meeting set 
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for Thursday evening, March 25 at 
the University Club, Hartford. 

In both instances dinner will be 
served at 6:30 p. m. prior to conven- 
ing the meeting. Reservations should 
be made several days in advance by 
those planning to attend the dinner. 

x * 


Comments on Argentine Trade 
Relations. In a recent news letter, 
Circular No. 97, published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in the Argentine Republic, ap- 
peared interesting and informative 
comments on the timely subject of 
United States-Argentine Trade Rela- 
tions. They clarify the Argentine- 
United States status so admirably, 
CoNNECTicuT INDUSTRY reproduces 
them in part as follows: 

“Probably never before has so much 
publicity been given to trade relations 
between these two countries in such 
a short space of time as has appeared 
in the Argentine and American Press 
during the past week . . . However, 
the spark that was responsible for the 
flare up which has continued daily 
throughout the past seven days was 
unquestionably the speech delivered on 
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Take advantage of the opportunities 


now presented in this important mar- 
ket! 


Our 1939 sales guide and credit rating 
book for Brazil lists and rates 4,779 
buyers and agents handling all classes 
of American products. Most helpful in 
your sales development work, and val- 
uable as an instant credit reference 
source . . . subscription fee $10.00. 
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current and completely revised 
Guide with full particulars . . . 
also a schedule covering similar 
Guides for all other Latin Amer- 
ican markets. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N.A.C. A. 


Calendar Year vs. Fiscal Year. 
Since the books have been closed and 
reports issued for the year 1938, exec- 
utives, bankers and other credit grant- 
ors are pondering the value and use- 
fulness of many statements rendered 
on the calendar year basis. The cal- 
endar year is not the logical report- 
ing basis for many industries and 
there is a gradual trend toward chang- 
ing to fiscal year bases which represent 
the natural business year. Credit 
grantors heartily approve of this tend- 
ency and there are many sound rea- 
sons to justify it to industry. The 
natural business year of an enterprise 
is the period of twelve consecutive 
months which ends when its business 
activities have reached the lowest 
point in their annual cycle. Its adop- 
tion usually results in economy and 
efficiency, and more satisfactory state- 
ments. 


The close of the natural cycle of 
operations of a manufacturing or 
processing enterprise will generally be 
marked by low inventory of raw ma- 
terials, goods in process and finished 
goods. Inventory in each of these clas- 
sifications will not necessarily be at 
the lowest point of its annual cycle, 
but the total of inventory should be 
at its annual minimum. Physical in- 
ventories taken at such times can be 
completed with least interference 
with productive activities. 

Accounts receivable and payable 
tend to vary directly with inventory. 
When a concern is buying raw ma- 
terials, accounts payable will be high 
and will generally continue high until 
those materials have been converted 
into income-producing form and are 
disposed of in the market. Accounts 
receivable begin to rise as the process 
of distribution accelerates, and con- 
tinue high until some time after the 
period of greatest demand. The peak 
of sales will usually be followed by a 
period varying in length, of declining 
activity. The natural business year 
ends near the close of this lull, just be- 
fore the enterprise begins to replenish 
inventory in preparation for a new 
season of operations. This allows time 
for further reduction of both payables 





and receivables, making for greater 
liquidity when the accounts are closed. 

Another commendable aspect of the 
use of logical fiscal year closings is 
that it would distribute the dates of 
financial statements throughout the 
year instead of crowding them into 
the first few months, thus enabling 
auditors to give more individual at- 
tention to the work of each client, 
and likewise would help the credit 
granting fraternity in its analyses and 
functions. 

The widespread demand for more 
adequate audits has forcibly directed 
attention to this subject. Concerns 
which have been using the calendar 
year might profitably consider shift- 
ing during 1939. However, it is advis- 
able that competent counsel be had as 
to immediate tax results that might be 
involved. 

x ot 


April Meetings. Hartford Chapter 
has scheduled two interesting meetings 
for this month. April 4, 1939, a spe- 
cial meeting on “What are Sales?”’, 
speaker William F. Burke, Chief Ac- 
countant, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This apparently simple topic 
will be given unusual treatment by the 
speaker. 

April 18, 1939, the regular monthly 
meeting will be held. Maxwell E. 
McDowell, head of Tax Department, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
will speak on “Federal Taxation”. 

The series of educational meetings 
devoted to the study of fundamentals 
and technique of accounting for 
Standard Costs will be continued on 
Friday evenings throughout April. 

xk « « 


New Haven Chapter to Debate. 
On Tuesday, April 25th, the New 
Haven Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants will hold 
a debate on the subject; Resolved: 
“That the last-in, first-out method of 
inventory pricing is preferable to the 
first-in, first-out method.” The affirm- 
ative will be upheld by Alfred L. 
Bristol of Rockbestos Products Corpo- 
ration and Francis J. McCarthy of 
Griest Manufacturing Company. The 
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negative will be supported by John C. 
McNab, C.P.A. and H. James Orefice 
of R. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing 
Company. 

April 11th is the date set for the 
plant visitation at Hull Brewing Com- 
pany. Following the trip through the 
plant Brewmaster Thos. F. Healey 
will give a talk on the subject— 
Brewing Processing. This is limited to 
members, and those who have filed an 
application for membership. 


x*wr 
Greenwich Chapter Meeting. The 


officers and directors of the Greenwich 
Chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants held their semi- 
monthly dinner meeting at the Roger 
Smith Hotel, Stamford, March 7. With 
Milton Post presiding over the meet- 
ing, the board transacted routine busi- 
ness and formulated plans for a chap- 
ter visitation to the Nash Engineering 
Co., of Norwalk, on April 4. Ten 
members were present. Membership in 
the Greenwich Chapter now totals 41. 


Transportation 


Transportation Legislation Bill 
Muddled. The status of transporta- 
tion legislation in the present Congress 
remains in a muddled state. Accord- 
ing to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, on March 7, “action is lagging 
on a general rail bill partly because 
influential members of Congress are 
beginning to feel that the railroads 
have overplayed their hand in seeking 
drastic regulation of other carriers in 
one fell swoop.” 

Adding further to the difficulties of 
rail legislation this session is the fact 
that Congressmen from the South and 
Southwest threaten not to vote for 
aid to the railroads until some effort 
is made to abolish freight differentials 
between the various sections of the 
country. This may prove to be a con- 
siderable obstacle to the enactment of 
transportation legislation when one 
considers that 26 states with over 180 
Congressmen are involved in this dif- 
ferential fight. It is estimated that 
some 52 members of the Senate would 
become involved in the fight on freight 
rate differentials between the North 
and South if fight comes to a head. 


x * * 


ICC Jurisdiction Over Private 
Carriers—ExParte MC-3. Some six 
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persons, including Norris W. Ford, 
trafic manager of the Association, 
submitted testimony at the hearing 
held in New York on February 23 be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which was held for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not 
there was need for the prescription of 
regulations by the Commission gov- 
erning the qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service of employes of 
private motor carriers in the interest 
of safety on the highways. It was the 
second of a series of hearings to be 
held throughout the country, the first 
having been conducted in Washington 
beginning February 20. 


It has been estimated that there are 
approximately six million privately 
owned trucks in operation throughout 
the country as contrasted with three 
hundred thousand vehicles operated by 
common and contract truckmen. De- 
spite the widespread antipathy of pri- 
vate motor truck owners and oper- 
ators, there is ample reason to believe 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is trying by every means at its 
command to obtain some measure of 
jurisdiction over private carriers. 


In his statement at the hearing, Mr. 
Ford submitted evidence bringing out 
points as follows: (1) That federal 
regulation will tend to reduce rather 
than increase safety on the highways 
of Connecticut. Proof of this conten- 
tion was shown through pointing out 
the provisions of the state law pertain- 
ing to hours of labor. (2) That thirty- 
one states have found sufficient dif- 
ference in the operating practices of 
private vs. for-hire carriers to warrant 
an entirely different treatment of the 
two groups insofar as hours of service 
are concerned. (3) That the Connecti- 
cut Public Utilities Commission and 
State Police Department should take 
the same position with respect to en- 
forcement of the state law in regard 
to interstate operation as was assumed 
by the State of New Hampshire and 
recently upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court in H. P. Welch Com- 
pany, appellant, vs. the State of New 
Hampshire. (4) That manufacturers 
in Connecticut believe that the hourly 
limitations provided in the Wage and 
Hour Act, under which they are now 
working, supplemented by the require- 
ments of state laws, are entirely/ade- 
quate for safety purposes. (5) ‘That 
greater flexibility is needed in the oper- 
ation of private motor trucks since 
many of them are used for emergency 
shipments only. (6) That replies to 
questionnaires sent to manufacturers 


show that less than 5 percent of the 
business of all companies reporting is 
interstate, and that no company re- 
porting favored jurisdiction by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, all 
being in favor of state control as the 
best safety measure. (7) That Federal 
authority over operators of private 
motor trucks would be an added bur- 
den on private industry now already 
overloaded with federal rules and regu- 


lations. 
xk 


Proposed Report Favors South. 
The proposed report issued in the 
Southern Governors’ freight rate pro- 
ceeding, which originated by a com- 
plaint filed in behalf of the Southern 
Governors’ conference, was recently 
signed by Commissioner Lee and 
Examiner Corcoran. Contrary to all 
precedent in the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the senior examiner, G. 
H. Mattingly, who conducted the 
hearing at Buffalo where northern in- 
terests presented their testimony, failed 
to become a party to the report. This 
unusual procedure coupled with the 
fact that the report was released to 
the public coincident with the hear- 
ings now in progress before both Sen- 


ate and House Committees concern- 
ing the elimination of regional freight 
rate differentials, lent further signifi- 
cance and support to the suggestion 
that politics are rife in this whole 
proceeding. Other evidences of the 
startling drift of favoritism toward 
Southern interests may be discerned by 
frequent references to the injustice of 
the present differentials by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt, as well as by 
the recent “slam” against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the part of 
Elliott Roosevelt, the president’s sec- 
ond eldest son. 


In substance the report recommends 
that the Commission should find the 
rates assailed on numerous commodi- 
ties, including stoves, stone, cast iron 
pipe fittings, cast iron service boxes, 
iron body valves, brass pipe fittings, 
brass cocks and valves and other com- 
modities are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they 
are upon levels higher than at pres- 
ent in effect on like articles within the 
North, and are unduly prejudicial to 
southern producing points and unduly 
preferential of northern producers. 

The report stated that “In view of 
the rather extensive revision which 
the findings require it seems desirable 
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from a practical standpoint that in the 
first instances the parties should at- 
tempt to agree upon the specific bases 
which are to be established, with sub- 
sequent reference tc the Commission 
of any details upon which agreement 
cannot be reached. The findings are, 
therefore, general in character. No 
order should be entered in the first 
instance.” 

The proposed report also observed: 
“Although the rates on only a limited 
number of commodities are in issue, 
there are principles involved in passing 
on the lawfulness of these rates, to 
which the complaint and the evidence 
introduced in support thereof are 
largely addressed, the determination of 
which will probably affect the rates 
not only on the commodities specifi- 
cally named in the complaint, but on 
other traffic as well.” 

Realizing the gravity of the situ- 
ation early last year, the New Eng- 
iand Governors appointed a commit- 
tee and raised a fund of some $60,000 
to defend the interests of manufac- 
turers in the New England area. N. 
W. Ford, traffic manager of the Asso- 
ciation is secretary of the executive 
committee, which assures that no ef- 
forts will be spared to obtain a deci- 
sion by the Commission at variance 
with the proposed report. 


xk 


Association Represented at Con- 
necticut River Hearing. Norris W. 
Ford, of the Association was among 
those present at a hearing before the 
House, Rivers and Harbors Committee 
in Washington, March 14 on recom- 
mendation by army engineers that the 
Federal government build a power 
dam at Enfield and a navigation chan- 
nel between Hartford and Holyoke. 
Other witnesses present were: General 
Sanford H. Wadhams, head of State 
Water Commission who acted as 
spokesman for Governor Baldwin, 
Arthur Coffin, chairman of board, C. 
H. Dexter and Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks; George F. Hand, general as- 
sistant engineer, H. A. Poveleite, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager! Sidney 
Withington, electrical engineer, and 
H. L. Tiler, assistant counsel, all of 
the New Haven Road; and E. J. Am- 
berg and C. W. Mayott, electrical ex- 
perts. 

After Republican members of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee 
bluntly charged the project would put 
the Federal Government into unfair 
competition with private power com- 
panies, the committee recessed the 


hearing until April 4 in order that in- 





terested parties might study the en- 
gineers’ recommendations. 


Highlights of the brief hearing 
were admissions by Colonel Raymond 
A. Wheeler of the Army engineers 
that: (1) The recommendation that 
a Federal dam be built as part of the 
navigation project represented a com- 
plete departure from existing policy; 
(2) the Federal Government proposed 
to acquire power company property at 
Enfield just as in the Tennessee Valley; 
(3) that the Federal Government 
contemplated selling power from the 
Enfield dam for 14% mills a kilowatt- 
hour. In short, under pressure of ques- 
tioning, chiefly by Republican Com- 
mittee members, Colonel Wheeler was 
forced to admit if the proposal was 
adopted that the United States would 
be in the power business in the Con- 
necticut Valley in competition with 
private companies, but that the state 
of Connecticut which now fixes. the 
rates charged for power in the Con- 
necticut Valley would have nothing to 
say about what the Federal Govern- 
ment might charge for power generated 
there. On being asked what interests 
were urging the Hartford-Holyoke 
channel and power project, Colonel 
Wheeler said he didn’t know. 

Appearing as spokesman for Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, General Wadhams de- 
clared that what Connecticut wanted 
and needed was flood control rather 
than more power. He pointed out that 
the proof sheets of engineers’ recom- 
mendations had reached Governor 
Baldwin and other Connecticut people 
only Monday, March 13, giving less 
than 24 hours for any preparation. Re- 
minding the committee that in all 
previous reports Army engineers had 
opposed the project as economically 
not feasible, he declared that ‘“‘we be- 
lieve we should have opportunity to 
study the report and learn what 
brought about this reversal.” 


Representative Miller told the com- 
mittee Connecticut witnesses were 
prepared to testify but felt that they 
should have more time to study the 
project. At the same time he pointed 
out that engineers in past reports had 
opposed a Federal power dam and said 
he and others from Connecticut 
wished to ascertain the cause for the 
reversal in the most recent report. 
Congressman Austin of Greenwich 
bluntly announced he was opposed to 
the project because it was “‘a federal 
power project”, while Representative 
Shanley merely urged a recess in order 
to give Connecticut witnesses more 
time to study the proposal. Other 
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Connecticut witnesses present reserved 
their testimony for the April 4 post- 
poned hearing. 


x * & 


Connecticut Company Reorgan- 
ized. The reorganization of the Con- 
necticut Company, trolley and bus 
operating subsidiary of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
was completed March 7 after Federal 
Judge Carroll C. Hincks approved on 
March 6 the final decree after a brief 
hearing during which officials pre- 
sented evidence showing what changes 
had been made in the concern’s finan- 


cial structure. Reorganization pro- 
ceedings were started October 31, 
1935. 


The company’s capital was reduced 
from some $25,000,000 to approxi- 
mately $7,100,000, the New Haven 
Railroad having surrendered 198,700 
common shares of stock in the com- 
pany, $20,123,000 in debentures plus 
interest and notes of $3,900,000 and 
another note for $78,023.98. In re- 
turn, the Railroad, still undergoing 
reorganization, received 20,000 shares 
of new Class A stock; 10,000 shares 
of new Class B stock and $500,000 in 
new indentures. 


YOUR TRAFFIC MOVES 
ON TIME AND RIGHT 
WHEN YOU SHIP IT VIA 


GULF CARLOADING CO. 


TO POINTS IN 
LOUISIANA — MISSISSIPPI — 
TEXAS — ARIZONA — 
NEW MEXICO — 
OKLAHOMA 


WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY SAILINGS 


Through Rates apply via Rail 
and Principal Truck Lines 


GULF CARLOADING CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS FREIGHT 
DIST. CO., Inc. 


A. D. Boone, President 


111 King St. |New York City 




























The rise in the index of general 
business activity in Connecticut since 
the middle of last summer was halted 
in February, the index for the month 
at 14% below the estimated normal, 
standing slightly below January. The 
general business index for the United 
States dropped a point from January 
to stand at 22% below normal. Pre- 
liminary reports for March indicate 
some further irregularity. 

The composite picture of activity 
in the manufacturing industries 


showed little change from the pre- 
vious month, 


the index of man-hours 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


United States indicates further im- 
provement due in part to the high 
level of construction activity. 

Automobile production in the 
United States during February, though 
lower than January, was 40% higher 
than February last year. Steel ingot 
and pig-iron production was likewise 
far higher than a year ago and the 
volume of new machine tool orders 
continued to advance. 

The index of freight carloadings 
originating in 13 Connecticut cities 
receded three points in February to 
23% below the estimated normal. 
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worked in Connecticut factories re- 
maining at the level of the two pre- 


ceding months. Available data indi- 
cate increases of 2% to 3% in Bridge- 
port, Hartford, New Britain and New 
Haven plants, while Bristol, though 
slightly lower than January, was 
higher than any month in 1938. Em- 
ployment in Connecticut factories im- 
proved slightly during February, in- 
creases from 1% to 2% being realized 
in Bridgeport, Bristol, Hartford, New 
Britain, New Haven and Torrington 
plants. Cotton mill activity advanced 
six points over January to stand 

the highest level since October, 1937. 
The preliminary estimate of factory 
employment during February in the 
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Loadings of merchandise in less-than- 
carload lots, though 9% higher than 
a year ago, showed only slight im- 
provement over January on a per day 
basis. Automobile shipments during 
February were more than double those 
of the same period last year. Shipments 
of building materials and bituminous 
coal, though still substantially higher 
than a year ago, failed to maintain the 
January level. The index of metal ton- 
nage carried by the New Haven Road 


receded for the fifth consecutive 
month. 
Building activity in progress in 


Connecticut showed improvement for 
the seventh consecutive month ad- 
vancing more than a point over Janu- 
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ary to stand at a level only 7% below 
the estimated normal, the highest since 
the summer of 1930. It is reported 
that work will be started this spring 
on a factory and office building at 
West Hartford for the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company, to cost $3,000,000. 
Construction activity in the United 
States stood at approximately the same 
level as last month due to the consis- 
tent upward trend in residential con- 
struction. 

Wholesale commodity prices, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics weekly index remained 
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steady during February, decreases in 
the prices for farm products, foods, 
hides and leather products, textiles, 
building materials, chemicals and 
drugs, and miscellaneous items being 
largely offset by higher prices for 
fuel and lighting items, metals and 
metal products, and house furnishing 
goods. 

Department store sales in the United 
States, after adjustment for seasonal 
variation, declined two points from 


January to stand at 86% of the esti- 
mated normal. 
Business failures in the United 


States for the four week period ending 
February 25 were 10% lower than in 
the corresponding period last year. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
mee Ne ing op Sa ney . 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Siherdky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co mall) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 


pensers) Waterbury 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Balls 
The oe Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum Hartford 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 


Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 


Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 

The Charles Parker Co 
Bearings 
Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
roller) Stamford 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 

Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Meriden 
Corp (ball and 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 
Norwich 


é Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co 
Petroleum Heat 
only) 


Manchester 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
& Power Co (domestic 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
3 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 


Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
rods) Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, 
strips and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Manchester 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 
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Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 4 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterburv 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets : 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray rg Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubhard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Hartford 


New London 


Cement 
The Skat Company (in cans) 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S 
Prod Inc) 


Naugatuck 
Bridgeport 


Rubber 
Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
acDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


lay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 











Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 
Mauchester 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 

Conduits 

The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Div) 
Mystic 


New London 


Cones 
Senoco Products Co (Climax-Loweil 
(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 


blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper : 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 


tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Cooer _e 
The New Haven Copper C Seymour 
Copper Shinaies 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 


The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Gair Thames Containers Div of the 
Robert Gair Co Inc New London 
_. Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 
Cotton Yarn 


Gilman 
New London 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery : 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New aven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
a le and duplex) Mystic 


K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 


Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


be 


Dictaphone Bridgeport 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New London 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer amet” Co 

a. em 
Wilcox Crittenden 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 


Middletown 
Plantsville 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged too 6) 
ollinsville 


Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co 

Electric Appliances 

The Silex Co Pliny St Hartford 

Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 

Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Russell Middletown 
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Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
_ Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 

Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Senet 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
-Embalmin 
The Embalmers’ Supp 


Chemicals 
ply Co Westport 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 

1000 Inc 


Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


ee 


Curtis Hartford 


The Platt Bros & 
P O Box 1030 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


Waterbury 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co _Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 

Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 

Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 

423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, 


ew Haven 


lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & C 
num and bronze) 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, 


New Britain 
o Inc (iron brass alumi- 
Middletown 

Bristol 


New Haven 
steel) 
Southport 
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Furniture--Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gauges 

The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and ee Waterbury 


Middletown 


Gea 
The Snow & Petrelli Miz Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 


The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, 
bags) Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 


Grinding 
Centerless Cee Works (gretoction & 
custom) 70 Knowlton Brdidgeport 
Grinding Wheels 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 
1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Sou Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 


Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Ilartford 
Heat-Treatin Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Spring = 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable [ron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Mfe Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Union 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 

Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Kitchen Tools 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 


1 & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 

A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, New Haven 
Lamps 


The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable. office, floor, 
table and novelty) _. _— St New Haven 


Naugatuck Chemical “(Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 


New Yor 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonburv 
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Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Lighting Equipment 
Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivan- 
Meriden 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


The Miller 
hoe) 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Lime 
The Skat Co (in cans) 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
Hardware Co 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co Costner? 
Mystic 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Stamford 


The Excelsior Stamford 


Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic , 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming : : 
The A_H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 5 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) ; Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The HC Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings : 
J. H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mig Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


Branford 


New Ilaven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mig Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
} H Sessions & Son ¢ 
‘he H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 eet St 
New Haven 


Winsted 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 


Watertown 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 
Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Co (heat 
Waterbury 
Seymour 
Seymour 
Milldale 
Hartford 
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Oil Burners 

Malleahle Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Branford 


Meriden 


Paper Boxes 
Robertson Vaner Rox Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St. 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Wallingford 


Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 


Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) ristol 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Crane Company (fabricated) oo 


Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) i 
ridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 

The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malieable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
: Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 

The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 

embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 

Aircraft Corp East Hartford 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Branford 


Danielson 


Punches 
The Hloggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 


Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 
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Refractories 
Iloward Company 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 
New York 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils ) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 
United States Rubber Prod 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. 
wear) 


New Haven 


Southport 


Manchester 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


Middletown 
Inc (Keds, 
Royal Foot- 


Naugatuck 
Rubber Goods 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co 


New Haven 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 


New Haven 


Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St 
The 


Bridgeport 


Waterville 


Bridgeport 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 


3 Sewing Machines 
Tee Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine 


Winsted 


attach- 

ents) 503 Blake St New Haven 

The uw Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 

St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


The J B Williams yo Glastonbury 


ears 
The Acme Shear ce Tees scaes 


_ Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Fatent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 





IT’S MADE 


Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Merider 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Kk Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International ‘Silver Co Meriden 
Rk Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 

Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Com eens 
American Cyanamid & Chemical “ 
Vaterbury 

Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The Skat Co (liquid and paste) Hartford 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving _— Glastonbury 
Spe 
Cinaudagraph Cop” “Gish Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 

503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 

Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 

Spring Washers 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Sprin ..? & Flat 

The Humason Mig 

The Wallace 
Spring Corp 


New London 


Co Forestville 
eae Co Div Associated 
Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp ristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace antnee Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Stair Pads 

Palmer Brothers yl 
Stam 
The Hoggson & Pettis 

Brewery St 
Stampin s—Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 

Spring Corp Bristol 


New London 


Mig Co (steel) 141 
New Haven 


Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
E Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 

Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless / 
Wallingford Steel Company WalliAgford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


— CONTINUED — 


Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 
Ilartford 


Hartford 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


New Haven 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Moodus 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 


recording and 
indicating) 


Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned 
in rolls) - Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 

The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 

Threading Machines 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 

Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 

metals in rolls) Waterbury 


Bristol 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 
Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 


able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
2 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 


Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Manufacturing Co 


Twine 

The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Cable Cord 

The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Chalk Line 

The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Mason Line 

The Undine Twine Mills Inc 

Twine—Sail 

The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Hartford 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Scovill Waterbury 


Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, 


American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc 


Bridgeport 
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Valves—Automatic Air ? 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Jewett City 


Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
& non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
‘he Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) 


Meriden 


Middletown 


Bristol 
Wicks 


The Russell Mfg a Middletown 


The Bristol Brass con (brass and 
bronze) 

The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 

Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 

The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 

The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 

Bridgeport 


Bristol 


The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wien 
P O Box 1030 Vaterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
— Arches and Trellis 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


The John 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided 
East Hampton 


The 


Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co ous handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son fox ‘Mig all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


West Hartford 


Bridgeport 
The John 


Yarns 
The- Ensign-Bickford Co (jute ~—— 
imsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 
Zinc Castings 
Newtcn-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Waterbury 





WINNING OR LOSING... 


Southern Governors’ Conference had 
its “day in Court” in April 1938 at 
Birmingham, Alabama, when its testi- 
mony was presented before sym- 
pathetic, southern born and reared 
Commissioner Lee, and examiners 
Mattingly and Corcoran. 

Meantime northern groups, particu- 
larly in New York and New England, 
were thoroughly aroused over this seri- 
ous threat to industry above the 
Mason-Dixon Line and east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. New England had or- 
ganized under the banner of the New 
England Governors’ Railroad Freight 
Rate Committee on which our Associ- 
ation is represented. Northern interests 
had their day in court at Buffalo, New 
York in July, 1938, where they were 
ably represented by counsel and the 
governors of several New England 
states as well as transportation authori- 
ties representing numerous producing 
and shipper groups, including our 
own. But Commissioner Lee who heard 
the testimony of southern interests, 
was not present to hear the “case of 
the defendants.” Instead senior exam- 
iner Mattingly, assisted by examiner 
Corcoran, conducted the hearing. 

During the interim between the 
presentation of the southern complain- 
ants and that of the northern defend- 
ants, and since, there has been much 
agitation on the part of the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt concerning the 
need for developing the South, and 
particularly for the elimination of the 
present freight rate differentials which 
they, like the southern delegation in 
Congress and the Southern Governors’ 
Conference, feel would materially aid 
in that development. Furthermore, 
federal government press agencies have 
at least distributed, if not prepared, 
literature pleading the cause of the 
South. The TVA also prepared a re- 
port which, among other things, at- 
tempted to show the injustice of the 
present freight rates from the South. 
Strangely enough Mr. Alldredge, who 
had charge of preparing this report, 
has been nominated since by the Presi- 
dent as a new member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and his 
nomination is now pending in the 
Senate. 

Now comes the crowning blow. The 
proposed report, which was issued late 
in February in this so-called Southern 
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Freight Rate Case, recommends, 
among other things, that the Commis- 
sion should find the rates assailed by 
Southern interests on numerous com- 
modities are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they 
are upon levels higher than in effect 
on like articles within the North. In 
a preliminary statement in the report 
an observation is made as follows: 

“Although the rates on only a lim- 
ited number of commodities are in 
issue, there are principles involved in 
passing on the lawfulness of these 
rates, to which the complaint and the 
evidence introduced in support thereof 
are largely addressed, the determina- 
tion of which will probably affect the 
rates not only on the commodities 
specifically named in the complaint, 
but on other traffic as well.” 

This observation shows definitely 
that the complaint, brought only on 
some 13 commodities which are least 
competitive with northern producers, 
is the truly effective wedge the south- 
ern interests planned, and that if such 
recommendations are accepted, as is 
customary by the Commission, the 
present rate structure will be broken 
down to the great detriment of north- 
ern producers and southern railroads. 
This is true because the South already 
has great natural advantages over the 
North in climate, raw materials and 
low cost labor which enable it to com- 
pete on terms at least equal with 
northern producers, without breaking 
down the present economically sound 
freight rate differentials. 

Strangely enough, and contrary to 
all rules of practice on formal cases 
since 1919, the recent report made 
public was signed not by senior exam- 
iner Mattingly who heard the testi- 
mony of the complainants and who 
conducted the hearing when the de- 
fendants were heard, but by Commis- 
sioner Lee, assisted by Examiner Cor- 
coran, the former having heard only 
the testimony of the complainants at 
Birmingham, Alabama. Since the func- 
tion of a proposed report is to bring 
into convenient form or focus, for 
consideration by the Commission, all 
the issues and findings of fact it be- 
comes at once apparent to any fair- 
minded person that a proposed report 
should be prepared by one who func- 
tions independent of the deciding 
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body. Because Commissioner Lee is a 
member of the deciding body, because 
he is of Southern birth and naturally 
favorable to the South, because he has 
already gone on record in another case 
as favoring elimination of the differ- 
entials, because he was not present to 
hear the defendants’ testimony and 
because all previous rules of practice 
of the Commission in formal cases 
dictate that the senior examiner pre- 
pare the proposed report, it is at least 
offensive to the compelling rule of 
“common fairness”, even if not con- 
sidered a breach of accepted ICC 
rules of practice, to have Commis- 
sioner Lee a party to this report. 

Concerning the report, Paul Mallon, 
the Washington columnist, made com- 
ment in his syndicated column ap- 
pearing March 27, as follows: 

“The Lee report declaring southern 
freight rates are discriminatory ap- 
parently did not come about easily. 
The inside on it is Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Lee first employed an 
examiner who was preparing to reach 
the opposite conclusion, that there was 
no discrimination. This led to some 
personal debate and the examiner with- 
drew. Lee then brought in a more 
agreeable examiner from the Middle 
West who reached the right conclu- 
sion—that southern rates on 13 main 
commodities are prejudicial and in 
eight instances unreasonable. 

The report is apt to endear Mr. Lee 
with southern senators on the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee who 
are now considering his reappointment 
nomination.” 

It is of further significance to ob- 
serve that the proposed report by Com- 
missioner Lee and Examiner Corcoran 
was made public coincident with hear- 
ings then in progress before both Sen- 
ate and House Committees concerning 
legislation which sought to eliminate 
regional freight rate differentials. As 
an illustration of one reaction of the 
“general public” to the unusual pro- 
cedure adopted in the Southern 
Freight Rate case, I quote from page 
470 of the Traffic World of March 4, 
1939. 

“The report was 
assumption — that 
would adopt it.” 

I have tried to state in non-technical 
language in the briefest way possible, 


written on the 
the Commission 





the more important points in the case 
thus far in order that industrialists 
and others in Connecticut and else- 
where, may have a more thorough un- 
derstanding of what is happening to 
endanger the further economic devel- 
opment of New England and other 
northern states, all in the name of 
“justice for the South”. I have no 
quarrel with those forward-looking 
southern gentlemen who wish to ad- 
vance economically their now under- 
developed section so richly endowed 
by nature. I admire them for their 
enterprising self-interest which is at- 
tempting to raise living standards in 
the South by establishing and expand- 
ing industrial and agricultural activity 
at a far greater rate within the past 
few years than has been accomplished 
in the North. However, I disagree 
violently with such methods as I have 
just outlined in previous paragraphs 
which look toward attainment of their 
worthy objectives by means of polit- 
ical chicanery, and a report on the 
issues so obviously “biased” as to insult 
the rule of “common fairness,” so long 
observed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Of you industrialists and citizens of 
New England and of states north of 
the Mason-Dixon Line and east of the 
Mississippi River who are interested in 
the economic welfare of your section, 
I ask these questions: Are you going 
to accept this injustice lying down 
without registering your strong dis- 
approval with your representatives in 
Congress, and so indicate to thé gen- 
eral public that our case is lost? Or, 
are you sufficiently interested in re- 
taining and building to your industrial 
structure, now already suffering from 
the siren calls of temporary “tax free- 
dom in the South” that you will regis- 
ter your strong protest with your 
congressional delegation, and even 
with the President himself? The groups 
representing you filed excellent testi- 
mony in your behalf, but it has been 
largely rendered ineffective by the re- 
port. While these representatives of 
yours will continue to “go the limit” 
in your behalf, the winning or losing 
of the fight for justice, in this case, is 
certainly a part of your responsibility. 


HARTFORD 
ELECTRIC STEEL 
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are not ordinarily served because the 
expense of transportation favors other 
foundries better situated geographi- 


cally. On account of Hartford’s excel- 
lent status as a distribution center, 
railroad and motor truck, practically 
all deliveries are on a door-to-door 
basis. 


Serving a territory comparatively 
small in area, but containing a wide 
diversity of manufacturing interests, 
the foundry is in an advantageous lo- 
cation for maintaining contacts, ac- 
quiring knowledge of the mechanical 
equipment of plants that fabricate the 
castings into final products. Thus it 
has developed to be an organization of 
specialists familiar with the class of 
work required by its customers. Lim- 
ited only by the size and capacity of 
its own facilities, it has met the most 
exacting demands, and seeks to uphold 
all the traditions of superior Yankee 
workmanship. 


The’ Hartford Electric Steel Corpo- 
ration was organized in 1930. It em- 
ploys around 100 persons under nor- 
mal operating conditions and distrib- 
utes its products largely within a 
radius of 200 miles of Hartford. 


Present officers and department 
heads of the company include: Albert 
W. Gray, chairman of the board; Ed- 
mund §. Gardner, president and gen- 
eral manager; George C. Hagstrom, 
vice president and sales manager; 
Kenneth P. Applegate, vice president; 
John E. Lynch, secretary and treas- 
urer; and John H. G. Wlliams, chief 
metallurgist; Andrew F. Furlani, plant 
superintendent; Robert G. Peck, pro- 
duction manager; Orville P. Palmer, 
purchasing agent; and Gustav F. 
Horn, comptroller. 


LEGISLATION 
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further advanced. The Social Security 
amendments now being prepared by 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will not in all probability be com- 
pleted ready to report before April 15. 


Status of Major Industrial Bills. 
S. B. 1264 and S. B. 1000—Burke 
and Walsh bills to amend National 
Labor Relations Act; pending before 
Senate Education and Labor Commit- 
tee; no date set for hearings. 


S. B. 107—Tax exemptions; to per- 
mit taxing of incomes from U. S. 
securities; pending Senate Finance 
Committee. 
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H. J. Res. 31—Technological Un- 
employment; Randolph bill directing 
Labor Department study of and rec- 
ommendations on technological unem- 
ployment; pending, House Labor 
Committee. 


S. B. 330—Federal Licensing; 
Borah-O’Mahoney bill to require li- 
censing of corporations; pending, Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 


H. B. 2309—Walsh-Healey Act; 
Walter bill to provide for appeal from 
rulings by Secretary of Labor made 
pursuant to Act; referred to sub- 
committee by House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 


H. R. 989—Wage-Hour; to pro- 
hibit shipment of goods into state 
with wage-hour law from state where 
standards are lower; pending House 
Labor Committee; will be included in 
omnibus bill and hearings probably 
held soon. 


H. R. 3791—Emergency National 
Defense, Military Aviation—Sent to 
President March 22. 


For further details on Federal Legis- 
lation, members should follow the 
Association’s weekly letter ““Connecti- 
cut Observer in Washington” and 
consult Association headquarters. 


STATE 


Hearings are drawing to a close on 
Capitol Hill and should be largely 
completed by the end of the first week 
in April. But clear sailing on an “open 
sea” is not yet in sight, for the great 
majority of controversial bills already 
heard still remain in committees. The 
Dual Job bill still perched on the 
Committee of Conference table con- 
tinues to be a Democratic threat cred- 
ited with holding up committee action 
on numerous other pieces of contro- 
versial legislation. The Republican 
Controlled House holds fast on its 
bill which affords only those jobs 
within the gift of the General As- 
sembly and appointment by the Gov- 
ernor, while Democrats in the Senate 
together with the two Republicans 
who aided them in amending the bill, 
John §S. Thornhill and Nehemiah 
Candee, hold fast to the more drastic 
Senate Bill. The latter lays blame on 
the Republican House. 

But there are other bills seldom seen 
in the headlines that are also slowing 
up the legislative process. For instance 
the Baby Wagner Act, and one or 
more bills on conspiracy and boycott, 
anti-injunction, amendments on Old 
Age Assistance, working hours for 
state police, 70 year limit for jurors 





and charter changes, and numerous 
others equally controversial still re- 
main in hiding during the “trial bal- 
loon” period. 

As we go to press the General 
Assembly has completed some 11 
weeks of business with some 891 meas- 
ures reported out and some 1669 yet 
to be reported. By continuing at the 
present speed until the constitutional 
end of the session on June 7, commit- 
tees would still have 400 bills to re- 
port. 

Only three committees — Banks, 
Agriculture and Finance —had re- 
ported over half their bills by March 
25 while four committees—Military 
Affairs, Labor, Aviation and Constitu- 
tional Amendments—with 10 or more 
bills have not reported on a single 
measure. On March 25 the status of 
the busiest committees was as follows: 
Judiciary reported 298 out of 759 
bills; Cities and Boroughs reported 128 
out of 441; Finance reported 81 out 
of 152; Forfeited Rights reported 43 
out of 149; Claims reported 61 out of 
123; Public Health and Safety re- 
ported 28 out of 111; and Motor 
Vehicles 46 out of 104. 

Nothing short of longer hours, per- 
haps in the morning, plus speedy co- 
operation on the part of committees, 
can dispose of the large grist of bills 
in time for the action of both Houses 
before the constitutional adjournment 
day, June 7. 


EXPORT HINTS 


(Continued from page 19) 


February 10 by Mr. John Abbink, 
president of the Business Publishers 
International Corporation, under the 
auspices of the American Club and 
Chamber of Commerce, at a luncheon 
in the Club. Mr. Abbink’s figures of 
Argentine exports to the United 
States for a period of years shows this 
country to be Argentina’s second best 
customer; his accusation of discrimi- 
nation against American imports into 
this country; his plea for a trade 
treaty; and his statements that Amer- 
ican business men were talking of re- 
prisals against Argentina were all re- 
ported at great length in the local 
press causing a constant stream of 
editorials. As a direct result of Mr. 
Abbink’s speech the Argentine Gov- 
ernment felt it necessary to defend its 
position by paid advertisements in all 
the important dailies giving impres- 
sive statistics and information regard- 
ing trade between the two countries 


over a period of years. In a statement 
to the Press, accompanying the adver- 
tisements the Minister of Finance said 
that importations from the. United 
States must be reduced to the level of 
three or four years back in order that 
they would be in line with the exports 
of Argentina to the United States and 
the payments of debt service and re- 
mittances. The figures of the Ex- 
change Control Commission used in 
the paid advertisement showed the bal- 
ance. of payments for the years 1935- 
1938 and it is significant that all dol- 
lar debt service is charged to the 
United States with the result that a 
large adverse Argentine balance is 
shown for 1935-1937 during which 
periods there actually was a favorable 
visible balance of trade for Argen- 
tina. Nor is any account taken of the 
fact that estimates have shown that 
from 40 to 45% of the dollar bonds 
are held in England to which a large 
part of these dollar payments even- 
tually go. 

“The Ministry of Finance’s state- 
ment brought forth further press 
comment locally as well as in the 
United States with the result that 
more people in both countries are 
talking about the possibilities of a 
trade treaty than ever before. Many 
observers feel that Mr. Abbink’s 
speech has done more than anything 
else to bring the present intolerable 
conditions into the spotlight of pub- 
lic opinion both here and in the United 
States and that the atmosphere is being 
cleared of a lot of misconception with 
the result that a real effort will prob- 
ably be made to come to some sort of 
a trade agreement in the very near 
future. Already cables from _ the 
United States state that renewed ef- 
forts are being made to secure the 
ratification of the Sanitary Treaty. 
Proposals have also been made that 
representatives of other American 
governments be invited to Washing- 
ton to discuss economic problems as 
Dr. Aranha is now doing. The entire 
aspect of Argentine-American trade 
relations is now receiving so much at- 
tention that there is no reason why 
some workable basis should not be es- 
tablished if both sides sit down and 
talk things over frankly and with 
mutual considerations for each other’s 
interests.” 


Mr. Abbink has made several plat- 
form appearances among Connecticut 
manufacturers and export men, most 
recent of which was at the Associa- 
tion’s Annual Meeting November 10, 
1938, at the Hotel Taft, New Haven, 
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when he discussed “The Effects of the 
Munich Conference on _ Foreign 


Trade”’. 
x *k * 


1939 Edition of Market Guide for 
Latin America. The 17th annual re- 
vised edition of the American Foreign 
Credit Underwriters Corporation’s 
Market Guide, which is generally re- 
ferred to as the “Red Book of Amer- 
ican Export Trade,” has recently been 
released. It covers all the countries of 
Latin America, and lists over 45,000 
concerns actually handling or inter- 
ested in American products. It also is 
the only sales guide covering the Latin 
American territory which carries a 
credit rating for each listing—such 
ratings being based on information 
actually in file—and therefore serve 
the double purpose of providing basis 
for sales promotional work as well as 
being a convenient credit reference 
source. 


CONNECTICUT ON 
DISPLAY 


(Continued from page 7) 


is an exhibit dramatizing the work of 
the state Department of Health. 


Connecticut’s contribution to the 
theory of democratic government is 
recalled by an exact copy of the “Fun- 
damental Orders,” which are now 
housed in the State Library at Hart- 
ford. This remarkable document, 
adopted by Connecticut’s first settlers 
in 1639, has been called the “first 
written constitution,” and some his- 
torians have considered it the basis of 
the federal type of government 
adopted many years later by the 
United States. 

The Nutmeg state’s leadership in 
aviation is the subject of the next ex- 
hibit. Serving as a backdrop for this 
area is a large map of the state, with 
all airports, beacons and other flying 
aids clearly marked. A reproduction 
of Hartford’s Brainard Field stands in 
the foreground, flanked by models of 
world-famous airplanes manufactured 
in Connecticut. A collection of air- 
plane parts offers striking evidence 
of the fact that every plane built in 
the United States depends on one or 
more vital parts made in Connecticut. 


An accurate model of the Merritt 
Highway is the main feature of the 
highway display. A photographic 
mural depicts scenes of interest along 
the highway, and its safety features 
are also stressed. The ease with which 





Connecticut may be reached from the 
Fair is emphasized and visitors in New 
York are urged to take a few hours 
extra to enjoy Connecticut’s attrac- 
tions. 


The agricultural display tells the 
story of Connecticut’s pioneering in 
scientific farming. One part of this 
exhibit explains the activities of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
first organization of its kind in the 
country. Many of the state’s leading 
agricultural activities are also out- 


lined. 


The year-’round recreational facil- 
ities of Connecticut are the subject of 
a display which is expected to attract 
many visitors. Here are shown pictures 
of swimming, hiking, sailing, fishing, 
skiing and many other sports which 
the state offers. The extent and beauty 
of the state forests and parks are 
graphically described, and it is pointed 
out that residents in any part of Con- 
necticut can find almost any kind of 
recreation in an hour or two of travel. 

Returning to the reception area, 
the visitor is given pamphlets and any 
special information he may wish about 
the state, as well as a personal invita- 
tion to “come to Connecticut.” 


Assisting Mr. Short with the archi- 
tectural details of the Connecticut ex- 
hibit is Russell R. Kilburn of New 
York, a graduate of the Yale Art 
School. The miniature trees which ap- 
pear in various displays are the work 
of Carroll Jones of New Haven, who 
made them of spun copper, using a 
recently-developed process to obtain a 
natural appearance. Through the co- 
operation of the State Department of 
Aeronautics, project workers have 
flown over the state to obtain many 
of the unusual photographs which are 
used. 


Editor’s Note. According to infor- 
mation received March 20 from 
the Department of Exhibits and 
Concessions of the New York 
World’s Fair, Connecticut is also 
represented through commercial 
exhibits of companies as follows: 


Etna Life Insurance Company and 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford; Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridge- 
port; American Hardware Corp., New 
Britain; Copper and Brass Industry 
Exhibit, Waterbury; Crane Company, 
(branch in Bridgeport); The Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford; A.. C. 
Gilbert Company, New Haven; Parke, 
Davis and Co., (branch at Bridge- 
port) ; Remington Rand, Inc., (branch 


plant at Middletown) ; The Silex Com- 
pany, Hartford; Tilo Roofing Co., 
Stratford; Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Co., Hartford; United States Rubber 
Co., Naugatuck; The Yale and Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford; and E. I. Du- 
Pont deNemours & Co., Inc., (branch 
plant at Fairfield). 


NEWS FORUM 


(Continued from page 17) 


Perkins Resignation Announced. 
The resignation of Thomas C. Perkins, 
executive secretary of the State Pub- 
licity Commission and former secre- 
tary of the Hartford Stock Exchange, 
was announced March 10. It became 
effective as of March 1. 

Mr. Perkins who has held the secre- 
taryship since July 1, 1935, when the 
commission was first organized, re- 
signed on account of ill health. 

Willard B. Rogers, chairman of the 
commission, has indicated that the 
Commission will delay its choice of a 
successor until after the results of 
the recent merit system examination 
for publicist have been announced. 


xk 


Management Society to Form State 
Chapter. On Friday, March 24, 
twenty-nine representatives of various 
industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in Hartford, New Britain, 
Thomaston, Waterbury, Naugatuck, 
and New Haven met at the University 
Club, Hartford to organize a chapter 
of the Society for the Advancement 
of Management. At this meeting, 
called by Professor Robert D. Gray of 
Connecticut State College, the pur- 
poses of the Society were explained by 
Professor Asa S. Knowles, regional 
vice-president, and a voluntary com- 
mittee formed to make plans for a for- 
mal organization meeting to be held in 
the latter part of April or early in 
May. Anyone interested in receiving 
information about the Society or no- 
tice of the next meeting should write 
to Professor Robert D. Gray, Con- 
necticut State College, Storrs. 

The Society for the Advancement 
of Management is a merger of the 
Taylor Society, Inc., founded in 1912, 
and The Society of Industrial En- 
gineers, Inc., founded in 1917. It was 
formed in February, 1936, to unite 
the activities of both organizations. 
Both societies, from the beginning, had 
approximately the same aims and pur- 
poses although their emphasis and 
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forms of organization differed some- 
what. In order to avoid duplication of 
effort and to strengthen and extend 
activities, the members of both so- 
cieties voted to combine the member- 
ships and resources into a new society 
under the present name. 


The combined memberships consist 
of manufacturing and merchandising 
executives, industrial engineers, inves- 
tigators and teachers of management, 
and others whose common purpose is 
to ascertain and promote those admini- 
strative policies and managerial meth- 
ods which tend to make business 
operations and other organized rela- 
tionships more serviceable, stable, 
economical and profitable, individually 
and collectively. 


The Society functions both through 
its national office and through local 
chapters and student branches in vari- 
ous cities and universities in the United 
States and abroad. 


7 . 
| i iti Bias 
TO PREVIEW 


your plant, 
community 


and state 


If you don’t invite 
your customers and 
prospects to preview 
your plant while at- 
tending the New 
York World’s Fair 
this summer you’re 
missing a_ golden 
sales opportunity for 
yourself, your com- 
munity and state. 

Some will come. A 
few may buy. Per- 
haps a number may 
decide to stay for a 
vacation. Best of all, 
one or two may be 
persuaded to locate 
their business or 
home in the “Land of 
Steady Habits.” 





Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm” 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 

FOR SALE one 75 KW 3 phase Terry Turbine Allis Chalmers 
Generator Unit with switchboard equipment; one 8 x 14 x 10 Westing- 
house Steam Driven Air Compressor; one 20 ft. Portable Belt Con- 
veyor; two 6 x 4 x 8 Boiler Feed Pumps; one 200 ft. Gifford-Wood 
Bucket Type Coal Conveyor; one 12 H. P. High Pressure Vertical 
Boiler complete with oil burner, stack and tank; one 15 H. P. Nash 
Gas Engine, and 3 KW Generator; 1 Kron 4’ x 5’ Platform Scale. 
Address S. E. 110. 

FOR RENT in Mystic approximately 37,000 feet on single floor. 
Standard Mill Construction with sprinklers. Excellent daylight from 
skylights in roof throughout. Can be subdivided into three or four 
small sections for any manufacturer. Low retal rates. Address S. E. 111. 
FOR SALE. Two story brick factory; 12,000 sq. ft.; ideally situ- 
ated for manufacturing, location Shelton, Conn.; priced attractively 
for quick sale. Inquire Robert Gair Company, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City. Brokers protected. 


wanted -to buy 


WORK WANTED. Bright Nickel Plating. We are equipped to do 
volume bright nickel plating of metal parts at reasonable rates. In- 
quiries will be welcomed. Wallace Brothers, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
Phone 193. 


employment 


SUPERINTENDENT or GENERAL FOREMAN 235 years experi- 
ence manufacturing pressed metal goods, precision instruments, tool 
design and tool making, producing maximum output on all sizes, drill 
presses, hand screw machines, Bullards U & S turret and Foster turret 
lathes assembling, time study and methods, processing, brass foundry 
and pattern work, both wood and metal, materials handling and 
production methods. Can furnish A-1 references. Salary nominal until 
ability as been proven. Address P. W. 450. (M. & A.) 


DESIGNER. Competent and practical E. E. graduate R. P. I. 1933, 
age 27, married, wide experience in electrical and mechanical design, 
well recommended and available immediately. Address P. W. 458. 
MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Product and Sales Engineer. 
Diversified lines of metal products. Building up of promotion; premium 
and syndicate store volume business in plated and lacquer finished 
metal stampings. Twenty-five years experience covering purchasing, 
costs, sales and sales extension; the development of new lines of work; 
product design; engineering; tooling-up; modern production methods; 
wige systems, etc. Address P. W. 459. 

FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT. Experienced 
executive in varied lines of metal products. Excellent record with large 
>nd small plants. Practical mechanic with thorough knowledge of 
modern production methods; purchasing; costs; product design; tool- 
up; materials, and systematizing. Successful handling of both male and 
female help. Address P. W. 460. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Graduate McGill University, age 25, 
two years experience. Desires employment. Address P. W. 461. 
(M. A. M.) 

EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT. Married, age 41, rounded background 
includes 15 years experience with large office appliance, automobile, and 
electric refrigerator manufacturers, handling administrative sales, re- 
search, and promotional activities; organizing and coordinating projects. 
Cooperative, resourceful, and accustomed to responsibility. Successful 
record. Would like to become associated with reputable concern, the 


possibilities for the future being more interesting than the immediate 
salary. Address P. W. 462. (3t. M. A. M.) 


Section 


ORGANIZATION EXECUTIVE. Offers unusual combination in re- 
sponsible sales management, promotion, research, credits and collections, 
office and factory management including expense control as well as 
extensive purchasing experience based on twenty years with leading 
manufacturing firms in hardware, drug and chemical lines, serving 
some of this time as Secretary-Treasurer. Personal and business record 
and references all that the most exacting could require. Protestant, 
University graduate. Available at once for high grade opportunity. 
Remuneration commensurate with ability, will be subordinated to 
congenial business connection. Address P. W. 463. 


SALES EXECUTIVE OR GENERAL ASSISTANT. Has handled all 
phases of sales—domestic and export—directing sales to manufacturers, 
wholesalers, syndicates, chains. Possesses valuable contacts with leading 
manufacturers and handlers of widely varied lines. Extensive personal 
experience as missionary and promotional man in handling large con- 
tracts on specialties and raw materials. Wide technical knowledge of 
packaging, also practiced in designing and advertising to achieve 
greater salability of products. College trained American. Good health, 
personality and references. Able to translate readily the common com- 
mercial languages. Address P. W. 464. 


SALESMAN. Advertising novelties; emblems, metal stampings. Young 
man 25; three years shop experience tooling. Now employed Metro- 
politan area. Address P. W. 466. 

GRADUATE ENGINEER—fifteen years with public utilities, and 
leading equipment manufacturer. Selling and engineering experience 
covers automatic heating, industrial and commercial air conditioning, 
ventilation, combustion and industrial heat applications. Desires posi- 
tion as engineer or sales position where broad industrial background 
is valuable. Address P. W. 467. 

SALESMAN OR CONTACT MAN. Young High School graduate, 


age 23 with four years experience desires sales or contact work. 
Address P. W. 468. 


IS THERE A CONNECTICUT MANUFACTURING FIRM 
THAT WANTS A YOUNG ENERGETIC MARRIED MAN, 
experienced in executive posts and analyzing character and ability, in the 
Personnel Department to adroitly open the way to comp'ete employer- 
employee understanding? For further information address P. W. 469. 


YOU’VE GOT STIFF COMPETITION IN MAKING YOUR 
MANUFACTURING BUSINESS SECURE AND I NEED A JOB! 
It'll pay you to engage the professional services of an experienced 
public relations and advertising man—29 and married—to correlate 
and expand to best advantage the local, state and national scope of 
your business. Address P. W. 470. 

AVAILABLE ABOUT MAY Ist. An unusual combination of sales 
and management executive. This man can take over the duties of General 
Manager, Sales or Advertising Manager, can develop new products and 
new markets, make market analysis and is thoroughly familiar with 
Department Store, Specialty Shop, Jobbing, Chain Store and Premium 
distribution. Will consider counsel relations with two or three smaller 
concerns. Address P. W. 471. 


CREDIT MAN, young man who has served three large corporations 
successfully as credit and collection manager seeks a similar position 
in Connecticut or New England with a progressive organization. Special 
qualifications submitted upon request. Address P. W. 472. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER, technical graduate with 20 years experi- 
ence as chief engineer, chief draftsman, superintendent and works 
manager, desires permanent connection, preferably in an engineering 
department of a progressive company. Has specialized in the deep 
drawing of brass and steel and in the metallurgy and impact extrusion 
of non-ferrous metals. Uninterrupted records of results and a hustler. 
Has the ability to meet people well and get along with associates. 
Reasonable salary until ability is proven. Address P. W. 473. 


DESIGNER AND ENGINEER. A graduate engineer who has had 
over 20 years experience as design and chief engineer in four large 
Connecticut industrial companies, now seeks a position in the design 
or production department of another Connecticut or New England 
company. For interview and references address P. W. 474. 


Production Control 

Plant Management 

Sales Promotion 

Sales Management 

Sales Contact 
Experience in these brackets fits me for responsibilities with manufac- 
turing units of from one hundred to more employes. Compensation an 
open subject. Age 44 years. Clean background. Address P. W. 475. 
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OuR business 
1s protecting 
YOUR business 


THERE'S an Atna policy or bond to offset practically 


every insurable risk of loss. 9 Furthermore, Etna service 


“goes all the way” to make satisfied + policyholders. 


Etna Plan 
Service 


By this approved method of risk 
and insurance analysis one can 
determine accurately the types 
and amounts of coverage needed 
to establish and maintain a 
sound, economical program of 
protection. 


Engineering 
Service 


Conservation for life, health and 
property produces economies for 
all. Policyholders of the tna 
Life Affiliated Companies who 
receive this engineering service 
gain in both human and mone- 
tary values. 


Claim 
Service 


In addition to absolute financial 
stability, promptness is an appre- 
ciated attribute of Atna’s coast- 
to-coast claim service. There’s 
a competent Etna adjuster im- 
mediately available whenever 
needed. 


*Eliminate Uncertainty: ATNA-IZE/ 


THE ATNA CASUALTY AND 
LIFE 


THE #TNA 


SURETY COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE 


AUTOMOBILE 
of Hartford, 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Connecticut 





How to Collect Money 


and Influence 


Talk over Over-due Accounts 

You're far more apt to do the right thing if you deal with 

your man voice-to-voice—by telephone. Frequently you not only get your money but save your 
customer—and occasionally get an order in the bargain . . . . By telephone is the right way. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


When next you need 
GOOD PRINTING 
call on us for help. 
The Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Co. 
HartrorpD [1939] ConNECTICUT 








